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Last month we reported an end 
to the long price war in New York 
City. We spoke too soon. Basis for 
our statement was a price increase 
of as much as 1% cents a quart. 
From the boys who know, namely 
the men selling milk for a living, 
comes a picture of things as they 
are. On October 12, 1949, the 
“margin” in the 201-210 mile zone 
for 3.5 milk of market quality sold 
in glass was 7.23 cents. When the 
price broke on October 13 the mar- 
gin went down to 6.23. Today in 
spite of the price increase of last 
On the re- 


tail side the margin is 1.31 cents 


month it is 6.42 cents. 


behind what it was when the war 


NM. 





started. 
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- Featuring this question: 


How long will it take, in your opinion, for paper milk 
containers to replace glass bottles? 
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Based on a consensus of opinion of 
Pure-Pak equipped dairies in 47 states 
regarding the astounding increase in 
the use of paper milk containers. 


Since last Fall, Pure-Pak equipped dairies 
in 30 states have begun offering their milk 
in Pure-Pak on house-to-house delivery as 
well as on wholesale routes. Many of 
these dairies have switched to Pure-Pak 
100% and have increased their volume of 
business while using less personnel than 
formerly required. 

Business Week magazine recently re- 


ported United States Department of Com- 
merce figures that show use of PAPER 
milk containers up “about 700%” in 1949 
over 1940. Business Week predicts “new 
records in 1950.” Inasmuch as both we and 
our dairy customers are so vitally con- 
cerned in this milk packaging switch, all 
of us would like to have the answer to the 
following question: 


"In view of the tremendous increase in use of paper milk 
containers, as reported by the United States Department of 
Commerce, how long will it take, in your opinion, for PAPER 
milk containers to generally replace glass bottles?” 


PURE-PAK DIVISION, EX-CELL-O CORPORATION. 


Answers to this survey are pouring 
) in from Pure-Pak equipped dairies 
that speak from experience! The 
results are now ow being tabulated. If milk containers’ impact on dairy industry. 


you want a copy of this survey, mail , 
coupon n ow! our name 


Dept. C-9 @ Detroit 32, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 


Please mail copy of your new audited report on paper | 


Dairy 


City 








WEIGHING, SAMPLING and TESTING 


By -V; ‘SCHWARZKOPF, Vice-President 
Lathrop-Paulson Company 


HE design of weigh cans of ample capacity with 
Epo mixing properties, without the use of time con 

suming and scale vibrating agitators, requires the 
knowledge of the behaviour of milk with a viscous layer 
of cold butter fat when poured into a weigh can. We 
found that by using a blending device in a weigh can 
designed for good mixing, that representative butter fat 
samples could be obtained. We found no weigh can that 
would give satisfactory butter fat samples around the 
calendar without the use of the blender, or time consum- 


ing hand or mechanical stirring. 


While it has not been possible to establish precise 
measurements for length, width and depth or their rela- 
tionship to each other for good sampling, some limita- 


tions are evident. 


LENGTH: The length of the Weigh Can is influ- 
enced by width and depth. The sampling problem in- 
creases with the length. Length, however, is less import- 
ant than width. As the width increases the length should 
be correspondingly less to provide suitable mixing. 

WIDTH: 


cans that were reasonably narrow. 


The best results were obtained with weigh 
Each inch added to 
width increases the problem of mixing the milk. 

DEPTH: 


bearing on the fall or velocity and is, therefore, a definite 


The depth of the weigh can has a direct 


factor in the blending process. Deep weigh cans are pre- 


ferable to shallow ones. There has been a tendency to 
make the weigh can broad and shallow in order to hold 
down deck elevations. This nearly always makes repre- 


sentative sampling more difficult. 


Observations 


Excellent results are being obtained with the “Blend- 
er” inserted directly beneath the strainer in a weigh can 
of the oblong type, especially when the sample is properly 
taken and handled. In these cases the weigh cans are 
narrow, of medium length, with not less than 1%” pitch 
per foot toward the outlet valve, with 3/16” perforated 
strainer set high and kept free from baffles or louvres 
with minimum depth of about 8” at the front. Greater 
depth, however, is preferred. 

The strainer and the blender provide a combination 
in which strained milk is directed in a heavy body and 
with considerable velocity into the body of the milk in 
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This is tiie second of a series of two articles by 
Mr. Schwarzkopf on the extremely important  sub- 
ject of weighing, sampling, and testing. The first 
appeared in the August issue of this publication. 
The thesis of Mr. Schwarzkopf’s first installment was 
that since the dairy industry rests on a_butterfat 
basis the measuring of that fat becomes an operation 
The 


sampling, the author says, is in the design of the 


of profound significance. secret of accurate 


weigh can. The observation is based on the results 
of extensive research into this phase of the milk 


In the last installment, Mr. Schwarzkopf 


business. 


discusses the “blender” and its influence on the 


sample. 


the weigh can to produce uniform milk for sampling 
This action is possible in weigh cans 24” or less in wide! 


with sharp pitch and reasonable depth. 


We have utilized the strainer for its usual purpos 
while concerting the small streams from the strainer int 
a heavy body of milk which effectively churns the mill 
within the weigh can. The heavy body of discharged milk 
stirs the milk within the weigh can from the bottom to th 
top and from end to end, so as to give excellent blending 
action without delay. Thus without any mechanical ef- 
fort and utilizing only the falling, separate streams ol 
milk which heretofore had no stirring value we get quit 


uniform blending of the milk within the weigh can. 


Performance 

The combination of the Blender with a properly de- 
signed weigh can as described has given excellent results 
in a large number of plants during all seasons of the year 

The following reports are typical of the results being 
obtained: 

PLANT “A” 

Tests made on Weigh Can equipped with Blender to 

determine mixing efficiency. One sample was taken im- 


mediately after milk dumped into weigh can had passed 
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over blender. Milk was then stirred by hand and a second Weigh Can was the Oblong Type. Capacity 550 Ib. 


below the strainer. Dimensions: Length 63”, Width 22”. 
Depth front 8”. At Valve 18”. 


sample taken. Results as determined from table were as 
follows: 


same or within .1 f the stirred sampk Without Blender: 
witt 1 sample 
~ i Re Varsen : fr - Roce nist iB pent Twenty-three samples were taken from 7,803 lb. of 
~) S Blenderized and stirred sampk milk before and twenty-three after stirring without the use 
a tet of the blender. Milk was stirred with a mechanical agitator 
sample me 2 3 ‘ 5 6 for 30 seconds before the stirred sample was taken. Se¢ 
; { 7 1 1 1.9 1 Table 2 below for comparison of stirred and unstirred 
; .s 
S 16 “7 samples. 
‘ { { 
S 4 1 4.4 { Tota Butter Fat a yunted 
B { 1.9 { 4.7 { By unst i samy 
S 1.9 } 4.5 1.¢ B ples 
B 4.0 ».4 4 4 " 
A = ‘ ‘ + ; - Stirring was necessary to produce representative sam 
s ; é: : 4.8 1.9 ' { ples. Plant would have received only 97.5 lb. of butter fat 
4 + } 4 ».D ».4 
S 11 1.5 ‘ : for every 100 lb. paid for if milk had not been stirred 
34 4.7 6 } ) if was ° 
s 8 ' 16 7 This was without the Blender. 
BR { ».4 4.7 4 in 
4 a ; _.. <7 With Blender: 
% sia a Further tests were made by using the Blender in the 
* * Samples tra should be eliminates be 1use they . . ‘ . 
slik GE cali Salon toum 3 gouteneas—tuanehin aun ee comparable same weigh can and taking samples immediately after milk 
b- a rs ‘ mE - had passed over Blender and again after stirring for 30 
t Description of Weigh Can: Capacity 400 lbs. below _ ; gana = 
s : ee - yer : ™ C é chanical < ‘ , 
strainer. Length 52”. Width 23%”. Depth—front 8”; seconcs witn a mechanical agitator 
at valve 12”. Strainer 1/16” Perforations, Lift Out, Tray In this case 90 samples were taken from 29,488 Ib 
is 


ype. of milk, making a total of 180 tests. See table 2 for com- 
t PLANT “B” 


parison of stirred and unstirred samples. 
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This shows very clearly that the Blender in this Weigh 
No im- 


provement was obtained even with 30 seconds of mechan- 


Can produced representative butter fat samples. 


ical agitation. 

Table No. 2 
from the Above 
Weigh Can without Blender and same weigh can with 


Blender. 


Without With 
Blender Blender 
39% 53° 


Comparison of Individual Tests 


of tests were the same as stirred samples 
56% 85% of tests were the same or within .1° of stirred samples 
70 95° of tests were the same or within .2 of stirred samples 
30% 5% of tests varied .3% or more from stired samples 


The above results indicate the effectiveness of mixing 
milk with and without the Blender as compared to mechan- 
ical agitation for 30 seconds. The Weigh Can equipped 
with Blender produced representative sample without addi- 
tional agitation. 

PLANT “Cc” 

The case history of this plant for a prolonged period 
of time gives a clear picture of results obtained by instal- 
lation of the Blender in existing weigh can. The weigh 
can was narrow, rather long and with reasonable depth 
which made it possible to equip it with a Blender. Capacity 
600 lb. below the strainer. Dimensions—Length 72”, 
Width 22”, Depth front 6” at valve 16”. 


Table 3 
Butter Fat Ga'ns and Losses 
Before and After Installing Blender 





— Lbs. Fat 

Month Loss Gain 
November, 1947 1,072 
December, 1947 1.512 
January, 1948 641 
February, 1948 1.459 
March, 1948 1,586 
April, 1948 1.816 
May. 1948 696 
June, 1948 1,634 
July. 1948 991 
August, 1948 1,340 
September, 1948* 321 
October 1948 135 
November, 1948 0 


December, 1948 
* Blender installed September 13th 
Average butter fat loss ner month prior to September 
was 819 th. without Blender. 
Average butter fat loss ner month September to De- 
cember, inclusive, was 40 lb. with Blender. 
The Blender in this tvpe of weigh can produced uni- 
form butter fat samples and practically eliminated gains 
and losses. 


PLANT “D” 
Table No. 4 
Below is a record of butter fat purchased and ac 
counted for in a large plant. The Weigh Can was of the 


>" 


Oblong type, about 23” wide, 63” long and of reasonable 


depth. Butter fat losses, however, were extremely heavy. 

By installing a Blender in the same weigh can much 
of the difficulty with heavy fat losses and wide variations 
in producers tests were eliminated. 


Butter Fat Losses by Months 
Sutter Fat 








Accounted % 

Lbs. Milk Paid For For Lbs. Loss Loss 
January 1.350.165 49,871.5 47.559.3 2.313.2 4.636 
February 1.158.328 42.628.7 40,119.3 2,509.4 5.887 
March 2,018,518 73,706.7 70,044.8 3,661.9 4.968 
Avril > 841.856 101.967.6 95,903.4 6.064.2 5.947 
May* 3.726.421 131,759.6 129,991.4 1,768.2 1.342 
June 3.445.157 116,211.8 116,009.2 202.6 0.174 


* Blender installed May 13th 
The above shows how effective the Blender was in 


eliminating butter fat losses in the receiving room. By 


TO CORRECT AN ERROR 


Our attention has been called to two errors ii 
the story “Milwaukee Has Had It” which appeared 
is the June issue of the American Milk Review. 

This story dealt with the recent price war in 
Milwaukee and particularly with the use of news 
paper advertising by Kewaskum Dairy 
and Dutchland Dairy Stores. 


article our correspondent wrote that “The news 


Company 
In the course of the 
paper ad war was started by Golden Guernsey 
Dairy Co-operative and Kewaskum Dairy, the forme: 
through Dutchland Dairy stores This state- 
ment is incorrect. Golden Guernsey inserted no 
newspaper ads and had nothing to do with any 
newspaper campaign. 


At another point the article stated “For the next 
six weeks other dairies cut to the same price as 
quoted by Kewaskum and Golden Guernsey 
This should have read “. . . Dutchland Dairy Stores 


and Kewaskum Golden Guernsey has never 


had any quotations on gallon milk. 

Our faces are very red and our knuckles quite 
sore from a well deserved ran. To Golden Guernsey 
Dairy Co-operative our apologies for inadvertently 


attributing to them actions which were not theirs. 


using the blender 19 days in May butter fat losses wer 
less than in any of the 4 previous months. June fat losses 
were practically nil. 
PLANT “E” 
Table No. 5 
Recap of Field Check on Blender in Oblong Weigh Can 


Aver. Test 

No. of ——Average Test of Samples No.—— of Samples 

Date Patrons 1 2 : No. 1-2-3-4 
12/30/48 20 28 oe ». 31 de >». 31 
12/31/48 20 4.65 4.69 4.70 1.70 4.69 
1/11/49 19 >. 33 5.29 5.27 5.25 5.29 
1/14/49 19 4.59 4.57 4.59 4.50 4.56 


Four samples were taken of 20 patrons on 2 days and 
19 patrons on 2 days. Samples were taken from 4 loca- 
tions in the weigh can to determine uniformity of fat con- 
tent of whole body of milk. 


Sample No. 1 was taken at most distant point from 
strainer. Sample No. 4 was taken near front of the weigh 
can under strainer, while Samples 2 and 3 were approxi- 
mately equal distances from each other and from Samples 
1 and 4. 

When blender is used all samples for butter fat test 
should be taken at Position No. 2. 


at that point are nearly always equal to the average ot 


Blended samples taker: 


samples taken in the four locations indicated. 


In this plant the Blender gave the same results as 
would have been obtained by making 4 tests and using 
their average. 


Summary 


Increase in the volume of milk produced per farm, 
the use of mechanical refrigeration and the installation 
of flat, shallow weigh cans in receiving rooms have mad? 
it more difficult to get representative samples for the but- 
ter fat test. 

(Please turn to Page 68) 
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Mr. W. A- Seger, Sales Maneger, 
puck Glass Company, 
baltimore, Ma. 


pear Sir:- 
You have asked for our opinion of your MINI 1/2 Pint” 
nappy to tell you that after using them for 
ed with their performance 


pottles. We are 
we are very much pleas 


several months, 
and with the economies their use provides. 
They operate very well in all steps of our plant 
specially conducive 


capping, and 
Their significantly 
trucks and easier 
ignter per 3 bottle 
gO bottle pox, ® weight 
savings with and full cases.) 

We serve a nee rece Installetion which formerly 
er bottles with 20,000 pottles per day. We pack these 

24 on size wooden box, total weight 
s of milk only 70 e load all of this 
milk on one two ton Chevrolet truck W foot body. How is 
that for cutting delivery costs? 

Their original low cost and adaptab 
economical closures for further savings ere 
to us. 

the Buck mint 1/2 Pint 
+ and production conse 
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to {nereased Spe 
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Yours very truly, 
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By EDWIN C. HASTINGS 





EW EVENTS HAVE shown more 
F  ramaticatly the sensitive position 

of the milk business than the re- 
cent strike of drivers and plant men 
in the Greater Pittsburgh area. So 
much resentment was stirred up by 
the twenty-one day strike that after 
the controversy was settled irate cus- 
tomers embarked on a campaign of 
reprisal. In some cases the campaign 
was organized, in other cases it was 
a sporadic demonstration of custome: 
displeasure. Latest evidence of the 
turbulent situation in Pittsburgh was 
a three day hearing held by the Penn- 
sylvania Milk Commission. Standing- 
room-only crowds filled the hall where 
the hearings were held. Bickering, 
heckling, and general disorder, caused 
the Commission chairman to call for 
order repeatedly. 

The milk hearings were called at 
the request of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Milk Dealers Association. A price in- 
crease was asked to help pay for the 
settlement of the strike demands made 
by the A F of L Teamsters. 

Tempers, stirred over the three 
weeks milk strike, were kept hot by 
two main groups—(a) the newspapers, 
(b) the women’s organizations. All of 
the city’s dailies have been plugging 
for milk to be sold in the stores at a 
lower price than home delivery. A 
group of women’s clubs, 18,000 strong 
ran a campaign with the same theme. 
Believing in the power of the printed 
word the ladies used the stores to 
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place 100,000 circulars. These were 
wrapped with every purchase. The 
purpose of the printed matter was to 
urge the public to attend the three 
days of hearings in a downtown hotel. 


The methods used by the newspa- 
pers and the women’s organizations 
Over 1,000 people 


jammed into a room where 500 flatten 


were successful. 


the paint on the wall. Pittsburgh also 
has several bus lines on strike, but 
that didn’t stop the invasion. Organ- 
ized groups charted buses and came 
from towns fifty or more miles distant. 
Organizations representing farmers, 
truck drivers, dairies, stores came in 
Each 


group wanted something. Each group 


droves to present testimony. 





had many reasons to back its argu- 
ments. 


The Long, The Short, and The Tall 

The farmers’ Keystone Milk Pro- 
ducers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania claimed their membership re- 
ceives 7c per quart and were ready 
to refute the claim by the Dealers 
that farmers get 10c. Truck drivers, 
granted their demands as a result of 
the strike, came to back the demand 
of the dairies for an increase in the 
price of milk. The dealers came t 
request permission to increase the 
price of milk in order to pay the in- 
crease granted to the drivers. Dealers 
wanted to block the demands _ for 


cheaper milk at the store, and to show 


7 
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Photo Courtesy Pittsburgh Press. 


Housewives and farmers, routemen and plant operators filled to overflowing the hall 
reserved for a price hearing in Pittsburgh. Dissatisfaction as a result of the city’s twenty- 
one day milk strike was responsible for the heavy turnout. 
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SAVES DOLLARS IN LABOR COSTS.... 
SAVES HOURS OF TIME!! 





It’s the biggest value 
on the mar-r-ket! 


tlt 168-09 


Pump and Motor Extra. Can be specified 











GIRTON EMPTY CASE 


to meet your requirements. 
SE AND BOX WASHER 
\ This machine wil! deliver up to 10 clean, bright cases or paper 


bottle boxes every minute. It washes with hot caustic solution under 
pump pressure and rinses with fresh water. . . . Will wash square 
and round bottle cases in all standard sizes and types, as well as 
paper bottle boxes. No special equipment needed. . . . Requires 
little floor space. Pump can be placed on side or at the end of 
machine. 
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Photo Courtesy Pittsburgh Press. 


One of the most contradictory pictures it has ever been our privilege to publish is this 

photograph of Carl A. Colteryahn, Sr., pouring a drink of milk for his son Carl. Carl is 

@ partner in the Colteryahn Dairy but as a member of the union, which he apparently 

had to join in order to do some of the jobs one must do if one is to learn the dairy 
business, he had to picket his own firm. 


why it couldn’t be done—“higher ope- 
rating costs resulting from strike de- 
mands” was the reason. 

Independent as well as large chains, 
were represented, each asking for the 
same thing—“lIe less a quart for cash 
and carry.” The stores had prepared 
the way for their pleas through the 
newspapers and the women’s circulars. 
In addition to the groups already men- 
tioned, the City’s Assistant Solicitor 
Albert Brandon was present for the 
city. Mr. Brandon has been a familiar 
if somewhat controversial figure at 
price hearings. Still smarting from 
past set-backs when he clamored to 
see the Dealers’ books, the solicitor 
was out to even the score. He rallied 
to the side demanding the one cent 
price differential. Brandon demanded 
that the Milk Commission grant no 
retail price boost to the Dealers unless 


they were willing to open their books 
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for public inspection in order to prove 
their need. He sought new regulations 
to replace the present system on the 
price of Class I milk. He also wanted 
a new system of payment to the farmer 
in order to regulate the production of 
milk the year ‘round. He claimed 
the farmers are encouraged to pro- 
duce more milk in the spring than in 
the fall. 

The Women’s League of Voters, 
H. Nicholas, 


cited other cities, including Philadel- 


represented by Mrs. G. 


phia, where the price of milk is 4c 
lower in the stores than home delivery. 
The A & P’s representative, R. R. 
King, Vice-President of Operations, 
Pittsburgh Area, favored a lower store 
price. He argued that “milk delivered 
to the home required payment for a 
product and a service. At the store 
payment is required only for the prod- 
uct.” King, unwilling to admit cheaper 


milk at the store would cut home d 
livery said, “the lower price in tl 
store will mean the sale of more milk 
and benefit the farmers.” (For this he 
got a big hand from the fifty farmers 
who made the bus trip from Clarion 


County.) 


Store Sales Are Up 

King claimed milk sales at the stores 
have increased 20 per cent since the 
strike. While he maintained not 
quart had been sold during the stop- 
page, he said that A&P did sell sub- 
stitutes such as canned and dry milk. 
He got 
“People will find substitutes when 
milk.” He 
claimed that of the 3,000 items in 


a big cheer when he said 


they are deprived of 
their stores milk is the best seller. He 
said a store delivery requires one stop 
to deliver 400 to 1,200 quarts where- 
as home deliveries average one to four 
quarts requiring hundreds of stops. 
Mr. Daniels, counsel for the milk deal- 
ers, asked Mr. King the reason his 
company wanted less profit, that is, 
they will receive Ic less if the Com- 
mission grants their request. King 
said “the A&P operate on a_ small 
margin of profit, one per cent on three 
billion dollars is thirty millions.” Dan- 
iels also questioned the sales of sub- 
stitutes. King said “Dry milk moved 
trom sales of 150 cases per week to 
683 cases since the strike, the same is 
also true of canned milk.” His figures 
were based on ten of the best stores 
He admitted 


these items were more expensive to 


in the Pittsburgh area. 


handle. He said that there wasn't any 
handling charge on fluid milk for the 
units go direct to the stores and are 
placed in dairy cases by drivers. 

R. S. Scully, Dayton, Pa., of a milk 
distributing firm in Philadelphia area, 
introduced as an “expert on the sale 
and distribution of milk through 
stores,” gave evidence that milk in 
the above area sold for 17!c in the 


stores and 20c delivered to the home. 


Wants Three Cent Cut 

One of the witnesses in the after- 
noon was R. D. Sneed, Washington, 
Pa., milk distributor and store owner. 
He proposed a three cent cut on the 
price of retail milk delivered to the 
home, but wanted the Commission to 
allow a five cents deposit charge on 
the bottle. He claimed a quart of 
milk costs him .04676c to deliver to 
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u MODEL K FILLER-CAPPER 


The all-stainless Model K is built for those who want 
the finest in fillers — and who recognize that its ability 
to save milk and man-hours alone makes it a worth- 


ng while investment. For along with the Model K's milk 
all and money-saving Gra-Vac filling principle, are the 
ree sanitary and quick clean-up advantages of its amazing- 
in- ly simplified and rugged all-stainless design. Ask your 


Cherry-Burrell representative about a Model K for your 
d plant. 
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ea, Saves Valuab “Clean Bov Jesign! Accessible "'Cleanable’’ Construct 
ale The new patented Gra-Vac filling valve is Exclusive Cherry-Burrell design! Just lift off Note how lifter table, (normally a hard-to- 
igh positive in action, easily adjusted for filling cover: each valve unit is quickly and com- clean unit) on the Model K is all welded, all- 
' ' accurately to Ya” below cap seat, made of pletely removable to leave a bare ‘‘clean stainless, and that all edges and corners are 
In all-stainless parts, easily taken apart and bowl,"’ with no parts left in it. Easiest to rounded and smooth. This accessible, easy- 
the cleaned. Gra-Vac principle means that broken clean bowl on any filler! to-clean design means faster clean-up, better 
bottles can’t be filled. sanitation. 
ne. . 
Send for the whole story — Model K's are built in 10, 
16, 20 and 24-valve sizes for filling from 32 to 145 b.p.m. Bulle- ‘ 
tin G-431 has the whole story — use the coupon! | 
fel Cherry-Burrell Corporation | 
on Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
er. 
tH () Send Bulletin G-431 () Have representative call | 
1e 
| 
the CH ERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION Obit rt kine eebeheeetieeonsgnse dev eedetaadeeend | 
to Generol Soles ond Executive Office: Firm Mame | 
427 W. Rendeigh Stvcst, Chienge 6,0. | PM Mame... -nseccccecccecccrcrcccrccnsereenaccennnscees 
on Milk ond Food Plont Equipment ond Supplies Add 
¢) | SPPrwrrererrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrer ere ee | 
f FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR OISTRIGUTORS 
0 AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES | 
to G. 000s80s0cusseeaddsoneeresbove Zone  cktideane 
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of the labor contract are put into ef- 
fect by January Ist, after taxes, the 
profit will be less than $1 per $100 
of sales. While the dealers will not 
oppose or support the store differen- 
tial, if installed thy will ask for a 
higher minimum price for delivered 
milk. The effect then will be that the 
housewife with milk delivered pays 
for the savings of the housewife that 
carries her milk home from the store.” 

According to the dealers, the price 


trend for milk has been as follows: 


Retail Farmer's 

Year Price Price 
1941 15 » hae 
1942 14 6 
1943 15 8 
1944 15 & 
1945 1 

1946 19 10 
1947 19 10 
1948 20 12 
1949 20 bac 11 
1950 19 10 


The second day of the hearings had 
standing room crowds, but the large 
number of irate women of the previ- 
ous day were absent. Also those who 
had heckled and used insulting terms 
failed to show up. The session was 
pretty dull. Many people slept or read 
newspapers while those around the 
Commission’s table wrangled on and 


On. 


The basic issue in which the public 
was interested—“Will milk cost more?” 
remained untouched as facts and 
figures and profits were dealt with in 
detail. Also untouched was the ques- 


tion of cheaver milk at the store. 


Charge and Counter Charge 


Injecting a little heat into an other- 
wise cold program, Mr. Brandon 
charged that “a lot of Ohio milk, un- 
controlled, is being sold in Pittsburgh 
as controlled milk.” This was denied 
by John S. Pfautz, director of the 
Bureau of Accounts and Statistics and 
Research for the Milk Commission, 
and also Alexander Lindsay, Attorney 
for the farmers’ Keystone Milk Pro- 
ducers Association. According to evi- 
dence submitted at the second day’s 
hearing, thirty-five of the 140 district 
milk dealers lost money last year. 
However, he asserted the average dis- 
trict dealer made 2.6c¢ net profit per 
sales dollar. This did not agree with 
the dealers’ figure of 1.94c. 

On the third day the farmers told 
the Commission their side of the milk 
story. They had heard previously the 
figures of Dr. W. L. Barr, Pennsyl- 


vania State College farm economist. 
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SCIENCE MARCHES ON 


An atomic golf ball that can’t 
“get lost” was demonstrated 
recently. 

Minute quantities of radioac- 
tive materials embedded under 
the cover of the ball makes it 
possible for a caddy carrying a 
small, portable Geiger Counter 
to locate the “atomic” golf ball 
even when hidden in dense 
woods or deep rough. 

This answer to a _ duffer’s 
prayer was developed at the 
B. F. Goodrich Research Center, 
Brecksville, Ohio by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Davidson, director of 
physical research. 

The location of a lost ball can 
be telegraphed by the Geiger 
Counter in two ways: (1) by a 
flashing light on the instrument; 
(2) by signals which the caddy 
can hear through head phones. 

Dr. Davidson said the proj- 
ect at the B. F. Goodrich Re- 
search Center is experimental 
and that no sale of radioactive 
golf balls is contemplated at 
the present time but added that 
this peacetime application of 
atomic energy may eventually 
solve the problem of the lost 
golf ball. He said there are 
about 25,000,000 balls sold each 
year and that it is estimated that 
about 50 per cent of these are 
lost at one time or another. 

At the demonstration at the 
Portage Country Club, pros 
Jimmy Thomson, Lawson Little 
and Denny Shute took turns 
driving radioactive golf balls 
into a wooded area and each 
time the caddy located the ball 
with the aid of the Geiger 
Counter. Although the instru- 
ment used was somewhat heav- 
ier, Dr. Davidson said there is 
a new Geiger Counter on the 
market which weighs only ten 
ounces and costs about $25, the 
price of about 25 golf balls. 


He said that the amount of 
radioactive material inside each 
ball is so small that there is no 
danger of radiation. 


he maintained milk cost the farmer 
12.3c per quart to produce. This 
about 2.3c higher than the figur 


claimed by the Dealers’ Association. 


D. J. MacDonald, secretary-treas 
urer of the newly organized Associated 
Milk Producers and Handlers of 
America, AFL, charged the farmers 
have suffered heavy losses since 1947 
as a direct result of the prices estab 
lished by the Milk Commission. H« 
claimed the price does not equaliz 
the cost of production. Other farmers 
testified using figures that had been 
cited previously by Dr. Barr and Mr. 
Pfauntz. When asked for a comment 
on the farmers’ lack of profit, one of 
the Commission, John J. Snyder (a 
former farmer) said: “What are they 
yelling about, they are still feeding 
cows on grass that God gave them, 
and He hasn’t increased the cost of 


manufacture since the world began.” 


A charge was made by the farmers 
that the dealers and attorneys for vari- 
ous interests were hogging time in an 
effort to cut short the time for the 
dairy farmer to testify. 


Hecklers and Bickerers 


To some extent he was correct, for 
Mr. Brandon wasted time in heckling 
one witness, and Mr. Daniel clashed 
with him so often that Mr. Cobb, 
Chairman of the Commission, shouted 
“Stop bickering.” 

Until 6:15 p.m. on the final day 
the storm continued with such wit- 
nesses as Professor C. W. Price of 
State College, testifying for the deal- 
ers. He claimed that Pittsburgh resi- 
dents are able to pay more for milk 
and that it was not possible for the 
dealers to absorb losses by reducing 
profits. But three of the larger dairy 
concerns refuted his claims. Otto Milk 
is sold only in stores, and Mr. O. F. 
Otto, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany said his firm would absorb the 
one-half cent decrease in the margin 
of profit if the differential is granted 
by the Commission to sell milk cheaper 
in the stores. Rieck-McJunkin and 
Meadowgold sell stores and home de- 
livery, they advocated the cheaper 
price in the stores but want the door- 
to-door prices increased to compen- 
sate the cut-price in stores. Harry A. 
Tevis, president of the AFL drivers 
union, warned that this will lead to 


price law violations. The drivers 
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. for bigger production 
..- lower bottling costs 


You bet he is. That’s a Cemac Filler he’s just had 
installed. And experience has shown that Cemac per- 
formance is something that can’t be matched by any 
filler at any price. From the first day of installa- 
tion Cemac speeds up production ... saves milk... 
saves on wash-up time... saves on maintenance costs. 

Before you buy any milk filler, see Cemac in oper- 
ation ... you'll soon see why Cemac has set such an 
outstanding performance record in HUNDREDS of 
dairies from coast to coast. And don’t overlook the 
fact that using the Dacro Cap with Cemac provides 
the most efficient operation of all. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 


Machine Sales Division 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





VACUUM MILK FILLER 


/, € Gredl iL fe q 


4 par. j 


Mr. Clarence A. Michel, General Manager of 
Edgemar Farms, Santa Monica Dairy Co., Venice, 
California, says in a recent letter: 


“We have had our Cemac 28 for three years. 
Since installation day, we have not lost a min- 
ute’s bottling time due to mechanical difficul- 
ties. Actually we have been able to improve 
the efficiency of our bottling operation mak- 
ing it a smoother and faster operation.” 


CEMAC 14 
CEMAC 28 


f ‘ f - 


AOCPtL. Or We Ht GUA 


amet Cs lan to visit us at our home office in Baltimore. We’ll consider it a privilege 
> 10 Y SHOW? . ; 
GOING 0 THE DAIRY SHOW: to talk with you there and show you how Cemac Vacuum Milk Fillers are built. 


1m ATLANMTIC CITY - «- -« 


September, 1950 
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the home. He advocated butter milk 
to sell for 9c per quart and 25c per 
gallon, maintaining that the dealer 
could make a profit at that figure. He 
maintained his expenses were over 
$38,000 in 1949 with $23,000 of 
this amount going for drivers’ wages. 
He has five routes with an average 
load of 2,800 quarts. Daniels asked 
whether or not the union had a limit 
on loads. He answered that nothing 
has been placed in his contract. He 
wants the 5c bottle deposit or is not 
interested in the deal as the bottles 
cost him “over 5c each.” In 1949 
his highest paid driver received 
$4,609 and he pays the drivers the 
regular union wage of $13.50. His 
idea to oven stores and deliver 2,400 
quarts at one stop and when Mr. 
Daniels threw the question “Do you 
think you can sell milk cheaper than 
A&P or Krogers?” he came right back 
without hesitation “YES.” And Daniels 
said “that’s all.” 


Mr. Daniels, representing the deal- 
ers, said the Association would not 
take a stand on the establishment of 
the store differential but would oppose 
a differential for platform sales. The 
dealers took this stand on the basis 
that that type of sale is too compli- 
cated and unprofitable. Daniels said, 
“The dealers claim a profit of $3.50 
per $100 sales is necessary to assure 
a fair operating margin. The increase 
in labor costs alone have reduced prof- 
its to less than $1 on each $100 of 
sales. The one-cent increase in price 
means one-half cent will go for wage 
increases and other benefits gained by 
the drivers in the strike. In 1949 the 
milk industry made a profit of $1.94 
on every $100 of sales. During the 
three months period this year—March, 
April and May, this profit slipped to 
$1.48. May was the month to which 
the retroactive features of the new 
labor contract were applied. The 
dealers estimate when all the features 
would be enticed to cut home deliv- 
ery prices to protect their incomes, 
he said. 


The three day hearing formed some 
strange alliances. The women lined 
up against the dealers for cheaper milk 
in the stores. In this they reversed 
their stand of a few short weeks ago. 
During the strike, they publicly took 
the side of the milk dealers against 
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THE NAME 


[SOSSY. 


COMES FROM THE 
LATIN WORD 
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MATTER FACT 2 


>> 10 BILLION 
DRINKING STRAWS 


ARE MADE IN AMERICA EACH YEAR 


\F THEY WERE 
LAID END To END, THEY WOULD CIRCLE THE 


TRE FIRST 
KNOWN CONTINUOUS 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


AT CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


C FROM THE GWINN COLLECTION ) 


WAS USED IN 1890 


PENNGROOK MILK CO. PHILA, PA. 











the union or striking drivers. Al- 
though the union drivers, just a short 
time in the past, had a bitter strike 
with the Dealers’ Association, in the 
hearings they kissed and made up, 
and backed the dealers in opposing a 
cash and carry differential. The testi- 
mony of farmers and milk producers 
showed dissatisfaction with prices paid 
by the dealers. Yet the farmers’ union 
lined up with the drivers and dealers 
to oppose the differential advocated 
for the store milk. The issue left two 
decisions for the Commission to make: 
(a) Should the price of milk be 
raised? 
(b) Should milk purchased in stores 
be cheaper than milk delivered 


to doorsteps? 


A three-man board will decide the 
issue. The decision will be announced 


sometime after September Ist. 


Whether true or not, most of those 
questioned believe the Commission 
will decide on a one-cent price boost 
for home delivery and the one-cent 
lower price in the store. One won- 
ders what price the grocer will charge 
when he delivers a bottle of milk 


with regular grocery order. 


Whatever the Board’s decision it 
will be a long time before the people 
of Pittsburgh forget the hectic days 
of July when the milk strike was in 
full swing. It was a mighty expensive 


disagreement. 
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Announcing... 


NEW DAMROW | 


STORAGE TANK, 


Ped 
’ D 


An important new aid to milk protection and 
processing, this new DAMROW REFRIGERATED 
WALL STORAGE TANK provides double - duty 
service efficiency — cools your milk effectively 
while you store it to await processing. Typical of 
DAMROW advanced engineering, particular em- 
phasis is given to easy and complete sanitation. 
DAMROW construction provides a clear, seamless 
interior. Heavy stainless steel is used for the inner 
and outer tank, as well as for all other parts essential 


DAMROW 





COMPLETE 


September, 1950 





BROTHERS’ 
COMPANY 


204 WESTERN AVENUE @ FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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to milk protection, assuring extremely long service- 


life, and the utmost in sanitation. 


Compare the new operating and construction fea- 
tures of this new double-duty DAMROW REFRIG- 
ERATED STORAGE TANK. You'll easily prove 


its extra value to you as a better investment in milk 


‘ processing. It is available in capacities from 1,000 


to 6,000 gallons to suit the needs of any plant. 


New Damrow 
Condensed Catalog 


now available. 


Write for tt, 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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_ EDITORIALLY SPEAKING . . 


Meet Your Competition 


LSEWHERE in this issue under 
3 the title “Let’s You and Him 
Fight” we have attempted to 
cauterize an ugly sore. We refer to 
quarrels within the industry and the 


tendency to carry those quarrels to 


the public 


We have no great hope that human 
nature will take a sudden about face 
as the result of our story. We do 
hope, however, that the piece may 
provoke some thought, that possibly 
a seed or two may fall on fertile 


ground. 


Competition is the bed rock of our 
way of doing business. In theory, at 
least, this free competition will pro- 
duce better products at the lower 
prices than any other system known 
to man. It will do so because price, 
quality and availability are the most 
important considerations in the minds 
of customers, assuming the want and 
the ability to buy. Theoretically the 
product that offers the most quality 
for the least money is the one that 
captures the business. Most people 
over six years old know that when the 
competition on the basis of price, 
quality, and availability is heavy as it 
is in the milk business, other factors 
enter the picture. 

Such devices as restrictive health 
ordinances, unsavory forms of price 
cutting, rumors designed to discredit 
a competitor, legal technicalities, un- 
ethical advertising, and occasionally 
outright fraud put in their appear- 
ance. There are some operators in 
every market who resort to these tac- 
tics. Discriminatory health regulations 
are a dime a dozen. The long unre- 
lieved price war in New York was 
begun largely as a counter action 
against unethical price cutting opera- 
tions. When the Providence Journal 
published its devastating series of 
stories on the milk industry in Rhode 
Island’s capital city there were those 
dealers who yielded to the tempta- 
tion to solicit business on the basis 
of what the newspaper said about 


other dealers. One can go down the 
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list and find example after example 
to show that this disregard of the 
ethics of competition is not idle fancy 
but a real and frightening thing. It is 
strange indeed that we who are so 
proud of our Christian heritage and the 
American tradition of fair play should 
have so little regard in practice for 


the things we subscribe to in theory. 


Fortunately those who never knew 
or who have forgotten that there is 
such a thing as fair competition are 
in the minority. Most of the men in 
in our industry, most of your competi- 
tors are good men, honest men. Some 
of them you know, others you should 
know. Of your competitors who are 
thought to have difficulty sleeping on 
a cork screw or who are ogres in 
milk dealer’s clothing, many of them 
are the innocent victims of an unfor- 
tunate first impression or misunder- 
standing. Indeed the only way that 
we know whereby the ethics of busi- 
ness may be elevated is through a 
closer relationship between competi- 
tors. If there is one thing that snide 
operations cannot stand it is the light 
of day. Conspiracy is always associa- 
ted with darkness, honesty with the 
light. False impressions about a man 
vanish when one gets to know that 
man. Unethical practices become 
more difficult when they must be per- 
petrated in an atmosphere where high 
moral standards are accepted and 
observed. 


The trade association is the most 
effective device of which we know 
for creating an environment in which 
healthy competition conducted ac- 
cording to sound ethical standards 
may flourish. Perhaps one of the hap- 
piest features of the great dairy indus- 
try exposition in Atlantic City this 
October is its slogan, MEET YOUR 
COMPETITION. There will be new 
items of equipment, there will be 
entertainment, but more important 
than anything else will be the pres- 
ence of some twenty-thousand milk 
dealers, your competition. These are 
folks you must get to know better if 
the dangerous sore spots we have dis- 


cussed are to be cured. 


The Greatest Show On Earth 
T. BARNUM would be right 


proud of the huge dairy indus 

try show that will occupy 
every corner and windowsill in Atlan- 
tic City’s tremendous Convention 
Hall. For a _ full week beginning 
October 16 the dairy industry will 
stage what may truly be described 
as the greatest industrial show or 


earth. 


Statistically the affair has all of the 
excitement of a first tour on a sight- 
seeing bus; more than 350 exhibitors, 
nearly seven acres of exhibits, 125 
freight car loads of material; two 
thousand men to set up the show, 
fifty registration clerks trained espe- 
cially for the job of handling the great 
crowd of dairymen “and that’s only 
the beginning”. There will be the old 
features the Collegiate Students’ In 
ternational Contest in Judging Dairy 
Products, the Old Timers Club, the 
museum, the conventions of the Mill 
Industry Foundation and the Intema- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers, plus such new surprises as 
the Skyway of States. These, how- 


ever, are only the external trappings 


The great, fundamental function of 
the show is two-fold. It is to educate 
and to acquaint. Only at this magnifi 
cent exposition can the milk plant 
operator see all of the latest develop- 
ments in equipment and in services 
gathered together in one spot. New 
ideas, new techniques, the very life 
blood of progress are the coin in 
which the exposition deals. Here are 
displayed, some for the first time, th 
products that come from minds and 
the drawing boards of hundreds ot 
engineers and designers. Here are the 
newest instruments, the latest devices. 
here is the ultimate expression of the 
dairy industry’s thinking and need. 


“What gives?” is a current Ameri 
can expression that would baffle a 
stranger in our midst. Yet to those 
who understand it, it is a gem of elo- 
quent simplicity. That in essence is 
what the exposition at Atlantic City 
in October is all about. 
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For Quick Service and He!py 


Today is the day of quick decisions and sharp com- 

petition. If one of your competitors comes out with 

a new or better product or if some of your equipment breaks down, 

there is a good chance that your Pfaudler Dairy Equipment 
Distributor could be mighty helpful. 

His inventory of equipment and parts could save you both 

time and money. His knowledge of machinery and what it can do 


plus his contacts with leading manufacturers is highly specialized. 


His main interest is that of helping you with the proper selection, 


and maintenance of equipment. As an independent distributor, 
he has the freedom to handle the equipment and supplies that 
give you dependable service. 

His experience in the dairy field plus his relationship with 
such companies as Pfaudler, can be of inestimable value. Call an 
authorized Pfaudler Distributor the next time you need equip- 


ment or supplies. There is one near you. Check the list opposite. 


7“ ee 


Amica-Burnett Chemical & Supply Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Beatrice Supply Co. 
Denver 17, Colo. 


Geo. W. Bergmann Co. 


Newtonville, N. Y. 


Bessire & Co., Inc. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 

Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Richmond 4, Va. 


Bingham & Risdon Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
W. H. Bintz Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Burgess, Smith, Rodgers, Ine. 
New York 18, New York 
The Burton-Ford Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Cayuga Supply Co. 


Moravia, New York 


Central Dairy Equipment Co. 


Utica, New York 


Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices: 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 


Chic 2, IIl.; 818 Olive St., St ais 1, Mo.; 2970 


Mich.; 1719 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Ci 


n 
Commercial Trust Bldg Philadelphia 2. Pa.; 751 Little Bldg., Boston 16, 
T 


« “oe Bank Bldg., € hattanooga, 
Elyria, Ohio; 1346 Cc or Av 


N. 111 W Washington S., 
Ww a. ‘Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, : 
a UL c 7 y sa Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


; P. O. Box 4066, Dallas, Ran Tay 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; 121 Bauman 
. Box 10 neapolis, Minn.; The Pfaudler Sales Co.. 


1325 Howard St., San eeach risco 3, C 757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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, N. Y. 18, 
Mo.; 2970 
Ohio; 1041 
Mass.; 334 
as; Taylor 
1 Bauman 
Sales Co., 
*a 5, Calif. 
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all In The Pfau 


Christopher Associates 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Coast Creamery Equipment 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 
Crane Co. of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Crouch Dairy Supply Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Dairies Service Co. 
Denver, Colo. 

Dairy & Ice Cream Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Dairy Industries 
Division of Dico Corp. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Dairy Specialties 
New Orleans, La. 
Dairy’s Supply Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
Dairy Supply & Equipment Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis Supply Co., Inc. 
Flint, Michigan 
Detroit, Michigan 
Oliver M. Dean & Sons 
Worcester, Mass. 
Drake Supply Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Eastern Dairy Equipment Co. 
New York, New York 
W. L. Filbert 
Miami 37, Florida 


Ft. Wayne Dairy Equipment Co. 


Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


Fuller Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Girton Sales Co., Ine. 
Millville, Pa. 

G. P. Gundlach & Co. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
I. W. Hardy Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Heerema Company 
Paterson, N. J. 
Interstate Dairy Supplies, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington 
E. A. Kaestner 
Baltimore, Md. 

King Sales & Engineering Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. E. Leach Co. 
Somerville, Mass. 
James Q. Leavitt 
Seattle, Washington 
Salem, Oregon 
Ogden, Utah 
Oakland 12, Calif. 


Lincoln Equipment Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mailender-Barnett Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





TIME AND EFFORT 





er Dairy Equipment Distributor 


Manton-Gaulin Sales Co. 
Everett, Mass. 


Guy E. Matter Co. 
Fleetwood, Pa. 
Midwest Creamery & Dairy Supply Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


M. G. Newell Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


M. B. Noe 
Jackson, Michigan 
Northwest Dairy Supply Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ohio Creamery Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Onondaga Dairy Supply 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Riley Dairy Supply 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

B. Trudel & Cie 
Montreal, Quebec 
United Dairy Machinery Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Werber Dairy Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

West Dairy Equipment Co. 
Elgin, Hl. 

Western Dairy Equipment Co. 


Portland, Oregon 


Wisner Mfg. Corp. 
New York, New York 
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vl Factories: Elmira, N. Y. + Olean, N. Y. + Streator, Ul Sales Offices: Baltimore + Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland « Detroit 
Louisville» New York «Philadelphia «Pittsburgh + Rochester, N.Y. +St. Louis «St. Paul 


Visit our D.1.S. A. Convention Booth No. 441 at Atlantic City, October 16 to 21 
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What Is Milk Quality 


By H. A. BENDIXEN 
State College of Washington 


depressing the market. 


HAT DOES THE consumer want and what should the producer stress in his adver- 
tising of milk? These are important questions today where a surplus of grade A milk is 
Although food authorities say that for optimum nutrition our 


people should double their expenditure for dairy products, there is an ever increasing variety 
of glamorized products competing for a place in the human stomach, and for that reason 
dairymen must constantly remind the consuming public, including themselves, of the unsur- 
passed food qualities with which milk has been endowed in order that it may serve as a 


complete food for the young mammal. 


Furthermore the delicate nature of this food demands 


that it be given every possible care in handling in order to preserve its fine food qualities 


until it reaches the consumer. 


Much indeed is included in that little word “quality”, which 


we use so often, but sometimes, I'm afraid, rather glibly. 


Quality in milk might be summarized under the 
following main headings: 


High nutritive value. 


a. A fine balance of all of the known essential 
food ingredients including fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates, minerals, and vitamins. 

b. A guaranteed minimum of highly digest- 
ible fine flavored butterfat. 

c. An ample supply of one of the few per- 
fect proteins known in nature, containing 
all of the amino acids essential in nutri- 
tion. 

d. A specially designed carbohydrate found 
nowhere in nature except in milk. 

e. An abundance of minerals and vitamins. 
(vitamin content affected by feed of cow). 

f. Protection of the milk against heat, light, 
adulteration, and contamination to pre- 
vent dilution or deterioration of the fine 
food ingredients of milk. (Our responsi- 
bility). 

Safety from the standpoint of disease trans- 

mission. 


a. Healthy cows (Tuberculosis, Bangs, Ma- 
stitis free). 

b. Healthy milkers and milk handlers. 

c. Clean methods of milk production (clean 
cows, clean hands, dry hands). 

d. Sanitization of all equipment coming in 
contact with the milk (pails, milk tubes, 
coolers, cans). 

e. Prompt cooling and low temperature stor- 

age of the milk to prevent bacterial growth. 

f. Protection against air contamination dur- 
ing storage and delivery. 


g. Frequent delivery. 


oo 


h. Effective pasteurization in the city milk 
plant. 

i. Protected and tamper-proof retail con- 
tainer. 


Palatability (No matter how nourishing and 

how safe milk may be, it is of no value unless 

consumed). 

a. Absence of fermentation flavors (low bac- 
teria content, low temperature). 

b. Absence of unpleasant feed flavors (feed 
strong flavored feeds only after milking). 

c. Absence of flavors due to chemical changes 
(no exposure to direct sunlight, copper or 
iron surfaces). 

d. Absence of absorbed flavors (keep away 
from odors in barn, pantry or cellar, have 
a milk house used only for milk, cream, 
and clean utensils). 


Absence of medication flavors (withhold 

milk from drug treated cows). 

Attractive appearance of the milk. 

a. Absence of any visible foreign matter in 
milk. 

b. No cream plug in the bottle (caused by 
partial churning due to excessive agitation 
of the milk during handling). 

Protective, attractive, and convenient pack- 

age (consumers buy to a large extent with 

their eyes). 

a. A container and cap which properly pro- 
tects the milk, and the pouring lip of the 
bottle against contamination. 

b. A clean, clear, unchipped glass or paraf- 
fined paper bottle. 

c. A strong container reducing to a minimum 


(Please turn to Page 57) 
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QUESTION NO. 1—We operate a 
milk, cream, and cheese business 
in a territory under a federal mar- 


ket order. Our business has ten 
routes, retail, wholesale, and com- 
bination. What we want is an in- 
expensive method for accumulating 
sales of our products, by product 
and by container size. At present, 
we post daily, by route, to a sales 
summary sheet, and add up all 
totals monthly and summarize all 
routes to get final monthly sales 
totals. This is all done by hand, 
and is cumbersome and time con- 
suming, besides which we are ad- 
ding two more routes, which will 
make it even more difficult. 


ANSWER NO. 1. — As long as you 
must, under your federal order, keep 
track of 


container sizes for classification pur- 


your various product and 


poses, you should watch your daily 
and weekly summary figures by route 
and in total to check your routes’ 
performances. There are on the mar- 
ket today many excellent mechanical 
and semi-mechanical devices which 
will solve your problem for you. About 
the best under the circumstances for 
you, with your present volume and 
expected increases, is the so-called 
peg board system. Many companies, 
as Shaw-Walker, Hadley, Felt 
and Tarrant manufacture peg boards 
or clip boards. 


such 


Remington Rand has 
an excellent device along those lines 
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Jim Kluger, 
dairy 


specialist in 
accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 1414 
South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He'll do his best to 
give you the straight dope. 











which is adaptable to many purposes. 
For straight route summary account- 
ing, I believe the Felt and Tarrant 
system (they are the Comptometer 
company) is as good as any. The 
device they sell is primarily a large, 
flat board, with metal pegs arranged 
along the top, and a sliding device 
like a T square to slide up and down 
vertically. This board is to be used 
with specially designed and _ printed 
forms for daily route load sheets. The 
daily load sheets are like any other 
load sheets in that the full line of 
products and container sizes are listed 
Horizontal 
columnar provision is made along the 
top of the form for first load, second 
load, returns, net 


vertically on the left side. 


load, retail sales 


quantities, price, amount and whole- 


sale quantities, price, and amount. 


Provision can also be made on the 


form for drivers’ settlements, cash 





turned in, miscellaneous charges and 
credits, bottles out and in, etc. Along 
the top of the form, above the colum- 
nar headings, a series of small holes 
are punched, spaced to fit easily but 
firmly over the pegs on the peg board. 
In its design, the load sheet form is 
so arranged as to permit shingling the 
form on the peg board so that only 
one column of figures shows up at 
a time. If properly designed, shing- 
ling the form can be kept at a mini- 
mum, so that only one or two shing- 
ling operations need be performed to 
permit of easy addition of all figures 
needed. In operation, the load sheets 
are placed over the pegs (shingled) 
so that the desired column of figures 
shows up. A peg board that is not 
at all unwieldly is large enough to 
take thirty one load sheets at one 
shingling. 
dition is performed with 
meter. 


For best results, cross-ad- 
a compto- 
In the hands of a competent 
operator, its fast as the dickens. Any 
adding machine, of course, can be 
used. The use of the peg board 
system cuts out all need of posting 
to a summary sheet, which is the 
most tedious and burdensome opera- 
tion. By cutting out postings, chances 


of error are obviously reduced, too. 


The cost is not prohibitive. The 
initial cost of peg board and forms 
would stand you somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $300.00, and addi- 
tional forms about $150.00 per year. 
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There’s a lot of (A CORK Ol 
in a HEIL tank OVP 7 


The lifetime materials used in a milk storage or cooling 
tank seldom wear out. But the design may make it 


obsolete long before its time! 


When you invest in a tank made of stainless steel costing 
more than a thousand dollars a ton, it’s just good busi- 
ness to choose a fabricator with the know-how to make 
that investment pay off. 

Heil designed and built the world’s first welded stain- 
less steel milk tanks way back in 1927 and has so success- 
fully anticipated trends in Sanitary requirements ever 
since that Heil tanks have longer continuous service 
records than any other tanks in the industry. 

Heil pioneered in refrigerated tanks too, and over 
ten years ago introduced one of the first units to employ 
the principle of direct expansion of ammonia against 
the inner shell of the tank. These first tanks were 


Free Illustrated Booklets 


THE HEIL CO. 
Dept. 3690, 3036 West Montana Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send me your illustrated booklet on 


a Milk Storage 
Tanks 
a Coolerized 
(Refrigerating) 
Tonks 
NN 10 6440-Heedarnadeeedruesaseneaseae 
Milk 
Transportation . 
Tanks re 


MILK STORAGE TANKS > 


Company 
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Check these 





Entire tank shell, with full- 
length, longitudinal bottom 
sheet, is rolled after welding, 
grinding and polishing —true 
shape and perfect drainage. 


Manhole cover and collar of 
solid stainless steel—clean 
appearance and permanent 
sanitary protection where wear 
and tear is greatest. 








3 Large (5 inch) knuckle ra- 
dius on both inner and out- 
er deep-dished heads—easier 
cleaning, greater strength, bet- 
ter appearance. 


No metal-to-metal contact 

between inner and outer 
tonk of supporting structure 
— no sweating or heat loss. 









5 Supporting members weld- 
ed to full length of outer 
jacket — even load distribu- 
tion — no local strains. 















6 Rotary seal agitator needs 
no packing—sanitary oil- 
less bearing — simple design 
for quick disassembly. 


7 No-fome inlet, telegage con- 
nection, vent, sight and light 
glass fittings, all combined 
in two stainless steel ports to 
cut down heat loss and clean- 
ing time — sloped for com- 
plete drainage. 





basically the same in operation as the modern Heil Cool- 
erized tanks and they are still-in daily service. 

Heil was first with large (5-inch) knuckle radius 
curves on both inner and outer deep-dished heads, per- 
fect drainage tank bottoms formed of one full-length 
longitudinal sheet, and many other important contribu- 
tions to the industry. These developments are incor- 
porated in Heil tanks as soon as they are proven sound 
and keep Heil milk storage tanks years ahead. 

Remember this: Heil tanks have become the stand- 
ard of comparison. If the quality features of Heil tanks 
are not in the tank you buy, you'll pay for them later 
anyway—in added maintenance cost and in loss through 
pre-mature obsolescence. 


Get the facts about modern milk storage and cooling tanks now, 
Send for booklets. 


THe HEIL co. 


Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 


District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneopolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 


T-250 


MILK REFRIGERATING TANKS + MILK TRANSPORTATION TANKS 
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An Outstanding Dairy Leader Suggests 
A New Plan for Agriculture 


Proposed by JOHN BRANDT 





of leader. 





John Brandt has achieved a stature in the dairy industry 
that can be equalled by few men. As President of the vast 
Land O'Lakes cooperative organization he holds a business 
post of great responsibility. As President of the powerful 
National Federation of Milk Producers he is in a position 
to exercise great influence on the course the agricultural 
community will follow. In this digest of his proposals for 
a new approach to the farm problem he demonstrates the 
boldness and the logic that have carried him into the position 





HERE HAS BEEN a “farm prob- 
; i. in the United States just 

about as long as there have been 
people on the land. Even the Indians, 
in those areas where they had ad- 
vanced beyond the stage of mere 
hunters, had a problem. True it was 
generally a problem in scarcity rather 
than abundance but they had a prob- 
lem, nevertheless. 


Succeeding generations of Ameri- 
cans have come to grips with the 
question of agricultural welfare. Land 
grant colleges, cheap land, low in- 
terest money, experiment stations, are 
some of the benefits that have been 
created for the nation’s vast agricul- 
tural community. Latest venture into 
this field has been in the direction of 
pricing. Contrary to most opinions, 
the fixing of agricultural prices or the 
support of those prices is not an in- 
novation of the Democratic Party. 
During the administration of that sym- 
bol of conservative Republicanism, 
Calvin Coolidge, the seeds of the 
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present price support programs were 
sown. Under the administration of 
Herbert Hoover the government pur- 
chased large quantities of grain. In- 
deed, during this period the first steps 
toward regulating milk marketing 
were taken. It remained, however, for 
the New Deal to take these early ges- 
tures toward price control and blow 
them up into the tremendous pro- 
grams of the mid century. 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of these efforts to bring some 
solution to the farm problem is the 
constant change that has been char- 
acteristic of them. There was the 
scarcity period in the early thirties, 
the plowing under and pig killing 
period. There was the ever normal 
granary of Henry Wallace and the 
heritages of extravagant support pro- 
grams that was the legacy of the 
Brannan era. 

The huge sums involved in present 
price support activities plus the alarm- 
ing and discouraging holdings of the 


government as a result of these ac- 
tivities has caused thoughtful men to 
reappraise the entire farm program. 
Indeed one of the first men to propose 
an alternative to the parity-purchase 
method was Secretary Brannan. His 
proposal, which in its simplest form, 
advocates the sale of agricultural com- 
modities on the open market with the 
difference between the sale price and 
an agreed upon parity, to be made 
up by the government, has _ been 
widely publicized. It has found sup- 
port and it has found criticism. One 
of the finest features of the Brannan 
Plan, however, has been the willing- 
ness of its author to welcome other 
proposals. The result of this willing- 
ness to look and listen has been to 
produce a first rate crop of ideas on 
the subject of farm programs. 


At a recent conference in Milwau- 
kee leaders of American agriculture 
met to consider some of the better 
plans. One of these is a series of pro- 
posals advocated by Senator George 
Aiken of Vermont. Another, and 
worthy of careful consideration, is an 
idea offered by John Brandt, Presi- 
dent of the National Milk Producers 
Federation and Land O'Lakes Cream- 
ery. 


The essence of Mr. Brandt's pro- 
posal and one that recommends it for 
careful consideration is a self help 
feature. Mr. Brandt accepts as a fun- 
damental premise the proposition that 
“Any program for agriculture that de- 
pends entirely on the taxpayer to pay 
the bill will either break down of its 
own weight or will so completely reg- 
iment agriculture that it will impair 
the freedom of men and women liv- 
ing on the farm and will set the stage 
for similar controls affecting business 
and labor.” 


The core of the Brandt Plan is the 
surplus holding pool to be adminis- 
tered by a bipartisan, long-term board, 
and utilizing a government corpora- 
tion. 


The board would consist of one 
member from each of the 12 Farm 
Credit Administration districts. They 
would be appointed by the President 
from lists of eligibles submitted by 
Members of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives—two nominees to be sub- 
mitted by the Representatives in each 
of the FCA districts; not more than 
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BACK UP, FELLAS — ~ 
SEALRIGHT'S DOWNSTAIRS 
THI I 

THIS YEAR! 
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MARKS THE SPOT OF THE 
SEALRIGHT DISPLAY 


(Space 1344—Convention Hall) 
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Here’s one thing we don’t want our friends in the dairy and ice 
cream business to forget! This year Sealright moves to the lower 
level of Convention Hall to give you bigger and better top-level 
Dairy Show attractions. 


Be sure to stop and visit us and see these outstanding new Sealright 
developments: 


%& SEALKING .. . the new idea in fluid milk paper packaging. 
%& THE NEW SPECIALTY SEALON APPLYING MACHINE. Now you 


can get Sealon protection for cottage cheese 
jars and gallon containers. 


%& THE NEW ALSERVIS NESTYLE for Ice Cream. 
And new cottage cheese Nestyle applying 
equipment. 

%* ADDED ATTRACTION! Don’t miss the 


“Generation of Packaging Promotion”. 






SEALRIGHT 


SANITARY SERVICE 
or 


f 
Your 
\detieh 
Soi 


SANITARY PAPER CONTAINERS 


Sealrigh 


AND CLOSURES 


SEALRIGHT Co., INC., Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas; Sealright Pacific Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
CANADIAN SEALRIGHT Co., Ltb., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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FARM COMMODITIES 


that Cannot Readily 
Be Sold in Normal 
Channels of Trade 


SOLD TO POOL 
by 


Wholesalers 
Jobbers 
Processors 
Cooperatives 





Mechanism of the 


Surplus Holding Pool 


under the 


BRANDT PLAN 


_— 





Returned to Regular 
Domestic Trade Channels 


Sold to Processors, 
Distributors, etc., 
at Cost Plus. 





SURPLUS HOLDING 


. 


_— 





POOL 


To School Lunch, Federal 
Relief Programs, etc. 


Sold to the Govern- 
ment at Cost. 





Administered by a Long-Term 





Bipartisan Board 


To Export Sale in 
Foreign Markets 


Sold to Exporters at 
Less than Cost, 








Losses to the Pool to be reim- 
bursed from proceeds of an 


For Disposal Through 
New or Byproduct Uses then Cost 


Sold at Less 





equalization tax on the first 
sale of each unit of all the 





farm crops stabilized by the 
pool 


For Other Disposal Outside 
Normal Trade Channels 


Disposed of at 
Less than Cost 




















one nominee in each district to be 
trom the same political party. Terms 
of appointment would be for 15 years 
except for the first board; four of 
whom would be appointed for five 
years; four for 10 years; and four for 
15 years. 


The Surplus Holding Pool 

The primary purpose of the surplus 
holding pool is to provide a “home” 
for all surplus major agricultural prod- 
ucts which cannot readily be absorbed 
in the normal channels of domestic 
consumption. The availability of the 
pool to absorb such commodities at 
announced minimum prices will avert 
market disruption caused by seasonal 
or other surpluses. 

The purchase prices announced by 
the Board will be intended to net to 
producers—on a general average—a 
parity return, less only the cost of 
operating the program. Appropriate 
adjustments and differentials will be 
made between raw and_ processed 
commodities and products, between 
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major terminal markets, and between 
terminal markets and country loca- 
tions. 


Sales from the pool would be made: 


1. For return to domestic trade 
channels through regular commercial 
handlers—at the current year’s sup- 
port prices; plus carrying and hand- 
ling charges; and plus nominal addi- 
tional charge to discourage the use 
of the pool by the trade for carrying 
the trade’s normal commercial inven- 
tories. 


2. For government use in foreign 


or domestic relief, the school lunch 
program, or other government pro- 
grams—at cost to the pool plus hand- 
ling and carrying charges. Such gov- 
ernment uses are deemed to be the 
responsibility of the nation as a whole, 
the cost of which should not be borne 
by the farmer-financed revolving fund. 


3. For export sale to foreign mar- 
kets through commercial exporters— 


at a loss to the pool. 


4. For new chemurgic uses or by- 
product disposal outside the ordinary 
channels of domestic consumption— 
at a loss to the pool. 


5. For other disposal outside nor- 
mal trade channels—at a loss to the 
pool. 


All losses to the pool would be paid 
from a revolving fund built up by an 
equalization fee paid by farmers on 
each marketed unit of each commod- 
ity subject to the pool’s operations. 


Price Supports and Financing 


Under the Brandt Plan the main- 
tenance of price supports and the dis- 
posal of surpluses is thus financed by 
the commodities concerned. In other 
words, the farmers, and not the gov- 
ernment or would bear 
what cost might be involved in dispos- 


ing of surpluses. 


taxpayers, 


The plan contemplates that each 
year the board—in advance of the 
planting season for field crops and in 
advance of the marketing year for 
other commodities—will announce the 
level of price supports for the year. 
The support prices will be at the esti- 
mated parity price at the beginning 
of the year, and once announced will 
not be reduced during the year. 


The board also is authorized and 
directed to announce at least 30 days 
before the beginning of the marketing 
year the “supply percentages” of the 
several commodities. The supply per- 
centage of a cron is the percentage of 
the estimated total supply above the 
estimated domestic consumption and 
estimated exports plus an allowance 
for carry-over—in other words, a figure 
showing the percentage of supply in 
relation to demand. 


On the basis of this supply per- 
centage there is to be levied on each 
unit of the particular commodity, 
upon its first sale, an equalization fee 
which will be 5 percent of the parity 
price of the commodity as long as 
the supply percentage of the commod- 
ity does not exceed 110 percent. If 
the supply percentage is above 110 
percent, the equalization fee paid by 
the producer will increase proportion- 
ately as in the following table. The 
fee is to be collected by the purchaser 
of the crop, and reported and paid 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

(Please turn to Page 58) 
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If you want a “silent salesman” constantly telling your 
story with eye, appetite and taste appeal, package 
your Milk in Liberty Quality Bottles. They are built 
for Longer Life, Faster Returnability and Greater 
Trippage. They pay for themselves many times over 


through their Durability, Returnability and Sales Ability. ayy, fanmade GLASS CONTAIN Ep. 
ING IN 


ONLY THE GLASS CONTAINER PERMITS SINCE 1918 
PRODUCT INSPECTION AFTER SEALING 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 














The past year has seen an alarming 


amount of bickering and fighting within 


the dairy industry. In a half a dozen major 


markets the attitude appears to be —— 


LET’S YOU AND HIM FIGHT 


HE DAIRY INDUSTRY is in the 

doghouse. A year ago the dairy 

industry was in the doghouse and 
the year before that and the vear be- 
fore that. In spite of valiant efforts by 
some of the leading men in the dairy 
business community the industry con- 
tinues to be bedded down with the 
pups. 


Last week, for example. a letter 
came to my desk from a prominent 
man in one of the nation’s great east- 
ern cities. Said he, “for a commodity 
that starts with such a placid creature 
as the cow and ends up in the bellies 
of babies, milk certainly travels a cir- 
cuitous and intrigue packed route. I'd 
be a willing recruit in a movement to 
restore the marketing of milk to a 
clean competitive basis, but I’m afraid 
such a movement would not go far. 
Too many powerful people are afraid 
of a fair competitive fight.” 

A month ago, testifying in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, L. O. Warner 
the newspaper reporter who “dreamed 
up” the series of articles on the qual- 
ity of milk in Providence declared 
that he was “tired of being pushed 
around by the milk dealers”. 

A friend of mine, the umpteenth 
to tell me so, said that the reason he 
purchased oleo rather than butter was 
because, in addition to the difference 
in price, he was “sore” at the dairy 
industry. 

In Pittsburgh a thousand unruly and 
irate people jammed into a milk price 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


hearing, with jeers and catcalls they 
registered their dissatisfaction with the 
milk business. The Pittsburgh Press 
published a cartoon showing a man, 
obvious distaste on his features, look- 
ing at a bottle of milk labeled “Pub- 
lic Attitude Toward The Milk Indus- 
try”. The cartoon bore the caption, 
“Curdled”. 


Why must these things be? Why 
must this industry with its great tra- 
dition of progress, with its superb con- 
tributions to the welfare of mankind, 
be under constant harassment by the 
people it is doing its very best to 
serve? Why? 

There are many possible answers. 
To say, as many dairymen do, “milk is 
a political football” is to recognize 
only a part of the problem. To say, 
“milkmen live in a goldfish bowl’, is 
coming to grips with but a portion of 
the dilemma. One of the reasons for 
the ease with which the milk industry 
can become the object of public wrath 
is because it is such an important food. 
People care a great deal about milk. 
They care so much that anything that 
interferes with their ability to get milk 
regularly provokes a quick reaction. 
Strangely enough the agency most 
likely to confuse and mislead people 
to the point of provoking that reac- 
tion is the milk industry itself. How 
can the public be expected to hold the 
industry in very great esteem when 
they read full page advertisements in 
their local newspapers, bought and 





paid for by one or two dairy firms, 
for the sole purpose of calling their 
competitors “a small group of greedy 
men”? How can the public be ex- 
pected to elevate an industry to a 
very high plain when that industry 
swears up and down that its profits 
amount to a little over a third of cent 
per quart and then proceeds to back 
up the statement by knocking 2% cents 
off the price in a slam-bang price war? 
Why should the public believe what 
the industry denies? 


Family Brawls Do Not Help 

Family brawls are never very edi- 
fying affairs. They have a tendency 
to be a little more violent, a little more 
bitter than the ordinary brand. But, 
whether we like it or not, family 
brawls are a problem that the dairy 
industry must face. There are too 
many intra-industry feuds going on. 
There is too much distrust, too great 
a readiness to think and say the worst 
about competitors. There is, worst of 
all, far too great a willingness to do 
this squabbling right out in meeting 
for all the world to see. Ridiculous 
you say. No sense to it. Maybe so. 
Let’s take a public’s eye view of the 
dairy industry over the past year. 

In the capital city of Rhode Island 
the dairy industry was drawn and 
quartered by a series of newspaper 
articles that questioned the quality of 
milk sold in Providence. One of the 
outstanding impressions that I gained 
during an investigation of that situa- 
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. . . 
A good example of what we are talking Do You Think It’s Right For 
4 about is this portion of an ad which ap- The “Milk Monopoly” To 
peared in Washington, D. C., newspapers 
last month. The ad was one of three that Supply To Babies In Nearby 
ere used by a group of “independent” 
‘aden in reply to the Maryland-Virginia Pro- Maryland The IDENTICAL 
ducers’ Association. The ads are not distin- . : — 
wi guished for their good taste. Milk They Are Trying To 
OUTLAW In Washington? 
READ THE FACTS AND REACH YOUR OWN CONCLUSIONS! 
nate Marvlond for petine goed'aca What the Other 9 Demand  s7**ti-*si#o- romaine Gl ya 
tnd an ‘aah aie 1 Or Use Western Union! 
jand for getting mad. poate and convicted om a ae ary —_ _ cag trouble of 
om Ren on eee atS acorns ne 
} tion was a feeling that suspicion and to get themselves involved in a price the local paper, the advertising copy 
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distrust had replaced confidence and 
friendship. Some of the dealers did 
not trust their colleagues as far as 
they could throw a bull by the tail. 

In Milwaukee a price war and an 
two 
firms in the city created an ugly sit- 
uation. This situation was made still 
worse when one of the feuding con- 
cerns took the quarrel to the public in 
the form of newspaper advertisements 
that were little more than high priced 
named calling. 


internecine squabble between 


The industry in New York City, 
that fountain head of public relations 
wisdom, perpetrated the most gigantic 
blunder of all. Under investigation 
by the city government, charged with 
collusion in fixing and maintaining 
high prices, and, after a bitter strug- 
gle emerging from the ordeal with 
some increase in stature and a clean 
bill of health, the industry chose the 
precise moment 
would do the 


when such action 
amount of 
damage to engage in a disastrous 
price war. The war that raged un- 
abated for ten months, is still going 
full blast. In addition to the casual- 
ties inflicted on the industry, the city’s 
investigations were vindicated and the 
belief that fluid milk prices are reason- 
able only when the milk companies 
are losing money, was well established. 


maximum 


In New Jersey producers and deal- 
ers and dealers and dealers managed 
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war, a legislative fight and an argu- 
ment with consumers. To make every- 
thing nice and cozy a labor union 
embarked on a campaign to organize 
New Jersey 
According to the last re- 
ports the union had persuaded nearly 
a thousand farmers to cast their lot 
with the union. 


producers shipping to 
markets. 


Pittsburgh was the scene of a bit- 
ter milk strike that, in the words of 
the Pittsburgh Press, “Curdled” the 
public attitude toward the milk busi- 
ness. Washington had a strike, which, 
while it did not leave quite the bitter- 
ness of the Pittsburgh upheaval, cre- 
ated an unwelcome amount of dissat- 
isfaction. As though that were not 
enough a perennial feud that smolders 
and flares and smolders again be- 
tween the Marvyland-Virginia  Pro- 
ducers Association and certain inde- 
pendent dairies in the Capital broke 
out into bristling fireworks. Full page 
advertisements in the newspapers, 
fairly frothing with invective, gave 
the citizens of Washington ringside 
seats to as sorry a spectacle as they 
had seen for some time. 


Akron, Ohio had its own private 
unpleasantness. In this city, which last 
month received a recommended deci- 
sion on a federal order for the mar- 
ket, a price war has been going on for 
ten years. In this price conflict, much 
of it conducted through paid space in 


used by one of the companies has 
sounded more like the vitriolic casti 
gations of a Gerald K. Smith than the 
sales message of an enlightened Amer- 
ican businessman. 

The list is impressive and depress- 
ing — Providence, Milwaukee, New 
York, New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Akron Lord 
knows how others. In 


and _ the only 


many every 
case except the Providence affair the 
disrupting force came from the indus- 
try itself. 
group of dairies against another group 
of dairies. 


It was one dairy or one 


If it wasn’t dairy against 
dairy it was one group against another 
group such as dairy labor against dairy 
management, or producers against 
dealers. In many of the cases one or 
both of the parties involved went to 
the newspapers with huge advertise- 
ments setting forth their side of the 
controversy. 

I suppose it is only natural to try 
to prove yourself right and the other 
fellow wrong. But what good does it 
do? The public is not particularly 
interested in the issues that bring two 
dairy firms at each other’s throat. All 
the public is interested in is good safe 
milk delivered at a low price as fresh 
as possible 


Look at Gasoline 


Over in New Jersey, some four 
thousand gas station proprietors have 


closed their stations and are attempt- 
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ing to persuade or coerce their non- 
conforming colleagues to do the same. 
The reason for this activity is a threat- 
ened cut in gasoline prices instituted 
by one of the major gasoline com- 
panies. The station owners are try- 
ing to avert a price war by forcing 
Here is a 
Here 


is a problem rather similar to the sort 


the price back into line. 
problem in gasoline, not milk. 


of thing that dairymen face, vet it is 
in another field. Let’s look at it objec- 
tively. 


You are John Customer. What do 
you know about the strike? Well you 
know this, you know that gasoline 
was selling at, say twenty-five cents a 
gallon. Here is a company that wants 
to sell it at less than that, a move 
which you heartily endorse. You find, 
however, that when you go to get 
some of this lower priced gasoline, 
which the company assured you it 
could sell and make a profit because 
of “efficient operation and the result- 
ing economies” you can’t buy any. 
You can’t buy any because the rest of 
the gasoline stations won't let you. 


You are low on gas and you try to 
buy a few gallons. You go to this sta- 
tion and you go to that station and 
every where you go you get the same 
story. “Sorry Mac, we ain't sellin’ no 
gas today.” So vou ask why not. And 
the gas boys tell you “because those 
chiseling so-and-so’s are tryin’ to cut 
the price”. 


want to sell it 
cheaper?” you ask. And 


“You mean they 
when the 
man says yes you scratch your head 
and say “Well if they want to sell it 
cheaper why isn’t their right and priv- 
ilege to sell it cheaper?” And the man 
says, “Look Mac, you a Commie?” 
and you say “Don’t be a dope. All I 
want is a couple of gallons of gas”. So 
vou drive through the Holland tun- 
nel and back again, which costs you 
a dollar takes up an hour or more of 
your time, and you finally get some 
gasoline. Question: At this point what 
is your impression of the gasoline in- 
dustry in the State of New Jersey? 
Note, you are not concerned over who 
is right or who is wrong. What bums 
vou is the fact that you could not get 
an important commodity when you 
wanted it and the reason that you 
could not get it was because the peo- 
ple whose business it is to distribute 
that commodity were fighting among 
themselves. 
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uite naturally, many home-makers have turned to their 
councilman for assistance in helping to defeat the malicious 
milk marketing order which not only threatens favorable 
milk prices in this area, but could actually imperil the 
amount of milk which will be available. 
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raffic conditions imperil his children, 
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This sample from an ad that appeared in the Akron, Ohio, Beacon-Journal is fairly mild. 

The occasion for the ad was the possibility of a federal order. The ad was printed over 

the name of the Lawson Milk Company. Note the adjectives and verbs used, “malicious”, 
“threatens”, “imperils”’. 


That is an extreme case. Fortu- 
nately all of the episodes mentioned 
above were not as serious, although 
the Pittsburgh strike created a com- 
parable situation. Seriousness, how- 
ever, is a matter of degree. “A plague 
on both your houses,” is an ancient 
reaction to family squabbles. “Where 
there’s smoke there’s fire”, is another 
proverb that says in effect “Well I 
don’t know what is going on but some- 
thing is taking place and whatever it 
is it ‘ain't’ good.” 


A short while ago an ordinance was 
proposed in Washington, D. C. which 
stipulated that all milk sold in the 
nation’s capital would have to be pro- 
duced within a specified distance of 
the city. Howls of protest were heard 
and properly so. Some of the loudest 
objections came from the great dairy 
states. Yet the protests justified though 
they were would have been a great 
deal more effective if exactly the same 
been in 


sort of regulation had _ not 


existence in Wisconsin. 

More recently another health regu- 
lation has been under consideration 
in Washington. One of its features is 
a provision concerning steam clean- 
ing. According to reports this new 
health regulation would have the ef- 
fect of excluding from the city al! 
milk except that handled by the 
Maryland-Virginia Producers Associa- 
tion. The reports come from a group 
of independent dairies in Washing- 
ton. Now whether this allegation is 
true or not true I do not know. What 
I do know is that for a number of 
vears there has been bad blood be- 
Maryland-Virginia Pro- 
Association and inde- 


tween The 


ducers these 


pendent dairies. I do know that the 
Producers Association has had a 
stormy time between government in- 
vestigations, federal orders, and news- 
papers. I do know that this latest 
health ordinance proposal, coming on 
top of a particularly irritating strike 
by drivers and plant men, has put the 
dairy industry in the canine domicile 
for fair. 


The Public Is Not Qualified 

What do the people of Washington 
know about the virtues of steam clean- 
ing and_ sanitizing compared with 
liquid detergents and chemical sani- 
All they know is that the 


Maryland-Virginia Producers Associa- 


tizers? 


tion and three dairies that call them- 
selves “the independents” are engaged 
in calling each other names. “Greed 
group’, “eighty-five per cent monop- 
oly” these are the sort of endearing 
terms John Customer hears tossed 
back and forth. What a way to run a 
railroad! 

The public isn’t qualified to pass 
judgment in this controversy. A jury 
of twelve good men and true with 
plenty of time and adequate guidance 
from a qualified judge would have a 
hard time 


conclusion. As it is now, the side with 


arriving at a reasonable 


the biggest, cleverest advertisements 
will probably make a greater impres- 
sion that the other. In the long run, 
however, it is a fair guess that the 
public will say “Well I don’t know 
exactly what it’s all about but you 
can't believe anything either one them 
There ought’a be a law.” And 
before the dairy industry knows it 
Then we beat our 
bellow to high heaven 


Says. 


there is a law. 
breasts and 
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flavors more 
chocolate milk 

than any other 
producer of chocolate 


powder and syrup! 





Visit us at the D. I. S. A. Convention 


Booth 631, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, Oct. 16-21. 
e sure to check our new plan to make your chocolate 
milk sales plenty hot this winter. Also—plan to drop in 
at our convention headquarters at the Ritz-Carlton! 
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about freedom of enterprise and gov- 
ernment regulation and creeping so- 
cialism. Yet what other possible re- 
sult could there be? 


It makes a sorry picture doesn’t it? 
What, if anything, can be done about 
it? <A 


was public relations. 


year ago the magic formula 
“We 


good public relations program,” was 


need a 


the proposal one heard on all sides. 
Many 


barked on public relations programs 


firms, many associations em- 
without understanding the basic prin- 
cipals of this most difficult of all arts. 
Indeed, one might properly say that 
not the least of our failures has been 
our slowness to grasp the fact that 
a public relations program merely ex- 
tends what is already an established 
fact. Public relations cannot make a 
silk purse out of a hog’s ear. All the 
bright young men on Madison Ave- 
nue could not make the caterwauling 
in Washington into anything but a 
family brawl and just as disgraceful 
as any other family brawl. 


What a ridiculous thing it is to buy 
full page space in the newspapers for 
the purpose of calling a competitor or 
both a 
bunch of low down chiseling char- 
acters whose only thought is the al- 
mighty 


a producers association or 


dollar and at the same time 
lament the lack of appreciation that 
the public exhibits for the great job 
that the dairy industry has done. Why 
should the public think well of the 
dairy industry if the people in the 
dairy industry don’t think well of each 
other? 


Consider the 


New York 


City. For a long period, nearly a year, 


case of 


the city’s Commissioner of Investiga- 
tions had been looking into the milk 
business. On evidence that the major 
dairy firms in the city constantly re- 
futed, the Commissioner trumpeted 
his belief that the price of milk could 
be cut as much as three cents a quart 
without doing anything but reducing 
exhorbitant milk profits. 


Again and again the argument was 


company 


knocked down only to be propped up 
After a 
number of months of this sort of, he’s- 
up-he’s-down-he’s-down-he’s-up _ busi- 
ness, the charge appeared to be dis 
credited. 


again by the Commissioner. 


It was at this point, after 
the long bitter struggle to refute the 
charges of the Commissioner had suc- 


ceeded, that one of the leading milk 
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ANY CHALLENGERS? 


Sixty-eight full and continu- 
ous years in the fluid milk busi- 
ness is the basis on which How- 
ard H. Wanzer of Chicago lays 
claim to the longest period of 
service in the industry. Mr. 
Wanzer’s claim will undergo its 
most exacting test when the Old 
Timer’s Club meets at the great | 
Dairy Industries Exposition at 
Atlantic City the third week in 
October. At least six members 
of the Old Club have 


seen three score summers come 


Timer 


and go. 











companies in the city reduced the 
price of milk by as much as 2% cents 
a quart. No public relations man 
alive could make people believe any- 
thing other than that the Commis- 
sioner had been right, milk had been 
over priced, the dairy companies 
had been making exhorbitant profits 
and “you can’t believe the milk trust”. 
The justification for the commission’s 
charge against the milk industry came 


from the industry itself. 


The Smart Way 


Compare this exquisite misplay with 
the situation in Akron. There a price 
cutting operation has had that market 
At first 


Akron dealers attempted to meet price 


in a dither for ten years. 
with price and invective with invec- 
tive. The firm doing the price cut- 
ting was bold and smart. Every ef- 
fort made to bring them into line 
backfired. At last the bulk of the 
Akron dealers saw the light. Instead 
of washing their soiled laundry in 
public, instead of calling names, they 
turned their energies to putting out 
top grade products as efficiently as 
they possibly could. In addition they 
called the attention of the public to 
the good features of their product 
rather than to the bad features of the 
competition. The price cutter was 
selling milk in gallon jugs on a cash 
and carry basis. The other dealers 
hammered away at the convenience of 
home delivery, the fact that milk in 
single quart containers kept fresher 
longer, the ease of storage and similar 
The 
this type of an approach is illustrated 


considerations. effectiveness of 


by the fact that in the face of a seven 


cent differential, less than thirty-five 
per cent of the milk sold in the city 
is the cheap milk. The price cutting 
firm still buys full page space in the 
newspapers, still rolls out the venom 
coated adjectives. These ads are met 
with reasonable, well written. digni- 
fied pieces that forego the expensive 
privilege of invective. They deal bril- 
liantly with the question of good milk, 
well packaged, delivered fresh to the 
door step. 


At present Senator Gillette of Iowa 
is probing the milk industry. At pres- 
ent, too, producers in the mid-west are 
seeing eastern ma:kets as monopolies 
while their eastern brethren deny the 
have higher 
health 
ments that we have to meet are more 


charges and say “we 
prices because the require- 
stringent than the requirements with 
which you have to contend.” What a 
lovely, lovely hornets nest the Sena- 
tor will be able to stir up on that one. 
What beautiful 


have 


words those are to 


associated with our industry, 


“monopoly”, “poor quality”, “low 


standards”. 


There is no gainsaying the diffi- 
culty of this problem of intra-industry 
quarrels. It is not the sort of thing 
that can be legislated out of existence. 
Association rules can prevent some of 
it from happening but the great bulk 
of preventative activity must come 
from the individual members of the 
themselves. Probably the 
most difficult kind of control in the 
world is self control. Certainly the 
type of society most difficult to oper- 


industry 


ate is a society in which there is no 
government and the only controls are 
the reason and restraint of its members 
We har- 
bor no great illusions on the caliber 


exercised upon themselves. 


of the individuals in the dairy indus- 
try. We are remarkably like our fel- 
low men. We have our quota of 
builders and our quota of wreckers. 
We have men of brilliance and we 
have men of quite ordinary capaci- 
ties. We have about the same amount 
of cussedness found anywhere else in 
society. We probably won't usher in 
the millenium, not for twenty minutes 
anyway. But it would be something 
of a triumph if we could find a place 
to do our family fighting that is not in 
full view of a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion people. It might just possibly be 
the sort of a triumph that would help 
us get out of the dog house. 
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That’s why 


AULIN 


HOMOGENIZERS 


are First Choice with Dairies 





Homogenized milk sales continue to climb every- 
where, which means greater sales and profits for 
dairies selling homogenized milk. 


You can get your share of this rapidly expanding 
market with a Gaulin Homogenizer. These high 
quality homogenizers give positive product con- 
trol. The famous Gaulin two-stage valve assem- 
bly breaks up the particles so finely that uniform 
flavor and high quality is assured. The modern 
design and clean appearance meet layout require- 
ments of every dairy. They are easy to clean and 
keep sanitary. 


Whether you area large or small producer, there’s 


LITTLE FOLKS 


CATCH ON” 


to what’s behind tasty flavor 










a Gaulin Homogenizer to meet your specific gal- 
lonage requirements. See your jobber or write 
for information. 





New Homogenizer Valve and Seat Grinding Kit 


Now, you can keep your homogenizers working at top 
efficiency with this new, inexpensive grinding kit. It’s 
simple and easy to use... . saves time. Write for infor- 
mation today. 











MANTON GAULIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
49 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 


James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Ques- 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Filled” Milk 


QUESTION — We understand that 
there is a bill before Congress to 
permit “filled” milk to be made and 
sold in the United States. What is 
filled milk? How is it made and 
what effect would its production 
have on the present milk industry? 
R. C. Y., Minn. 
ANSWER-It is true that a bill — 
HR8922 called the Miller Bill 
Miller, Nebraska) 


have the effect of repealing the law 


(Rep- 
resentative would 
which prohibits the manufacture of 
filled milk in our country. Incidentally, 
it would also require that all milk 
moving in interstate commerce, at 
least, comply with United States Pub- 
lic Health Code Regulations if the bill 


were to become a law. 


The term “filled” milk is generally 
interpreted to mean a fluid milk prod- 
uct for beverage or manufacturing use 
in which the butterfat has been re- 
placed by some cheaper fat, such as 
oleomargarine, cottonseed oil, cocoa- 
nut oil, ete. The product has always 
been considered inferior to natural 
milk for any food purpose whatsoever 
and its commercial production and 


sale have long been prohibited by law. 


The United States once had a large 
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cheese export business but it has been 
reported that this was destroyed by 
unscrupulous manufacturers 
who substituted cheap fats for the 
natural milkfat of the cheese. This 
resulted in the filled cheese law of 
1896 and was later covered by the 
Pure Food Act of 1903. 


cheese 


Filled milk can be made by several 
methods using a variety of raw ma- 
terials. I will describe only one here. 
To make 100 pounds the following 
materials may be used: 


4 lbs. oleomargarine (approx.) 
9-10 lbs. dried skim milk 
86-87 lbs. water 


Place these materials in a jacketed 
vat and heat to 160°-180°F. with 
rapid agitation. Pump the mixture 
through a homogenizer at 2,000-3,000 
pounds per square inch and cool im- 
mediately. The product may be bot- 
tled at once or used for manufacturing 
purposes. 


It is difficult to state what the effect 
of legalizing filled milk would have 
on the dairy industry. State laws for- 
bidding the manufacture and sale of 
filled milk would, of course, not be 
affected by the change in the federal 
law. Most states, and certainly all the 
dairy states, have such laws on their 
books. In any event I do not believe 
it wise and certainly it is not in the 
interest of the dairy industry to let 
down these bars, state or federal. 


It has been argued that we have a 
large surplus of dried skim milk (non- 
fat dried milk solids) and that the 


legalizing of filled milk might provide 
a market for this and at the same 





time make a nutritious food available 
This 


true but it is extremely 


to the consumer at low cost. 
might be 
doubtful. It is, however, one step in 
the direction of permitting a “milk” 
made entirely from vegetable prod- 
ucts and definitely inferior nutrition- 
ally to be offered to the American con- 
sumer as a substitute for the fine 
dairy product he is now enjoying. 


Curdled Milk 


QUESTION—For the past few days 
a producer has shipped milk which 
has arrived at the plant in a cur- 
dled condition. | smeared the re- 
jected milk but was unable to de- 
termine the source of the bacteria. 


Smears were made of the indi- 
vidual cows, utensils were care- 
fully examined and plates and 
smears made of barn dust—dirt— 
hay, etc. 


lam enclosing the smear (marked 
with arrow no. 3) and would ap- 
preciate any information pertain- 
ing to the matter. 
A. F., New York 


ANSWER-—The slide which you sent 
us arrived broken but fortunately we 
were able to locate the smear you had 
made a 

The 


showed almost a pure culture of a 


indicated and have micro- 


scopic examination. smear 
short, square-ended, rod-shaped or- 
The 


ganisms was quite low, in the neigh- 


ganism. actual number of or- 
borhood of a million organisms per 
ml. Studies have shown that when 
milk curdles due to the production of 
acid by bacteria, the count is usually 
more than 100,000,000 organisms per 
ml. Since the organism present in 
this sample does not resemble the 
common milk souring organism and 
since the count is relatively low, it is 
practically certain that the curdling 
was not due to acid. 

You say, however, that the milk ar- 
rived in a curdled condition. There- 
fore, it seems to us that we have here 
a case of sweet curdling. The organ- 
isms present are probably producing 


milk in 


(Please turn to Page 59) 


an enzyme which curdles 
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MILK HEATER 

lor SAVE VALUABLE STEAM ) rho cs 
ic | 
on AND COOLING WATER Ta 
de- ¥ 
ee Fuel shortages may become acute. You can it Fe | 
rg help beat a shortage and ensuing higher - nH AY ra 
end prices by equipping your present or new a ee 
rt— BUFLOVAK Evaporator with a BUFLOVAK OPERATES — 

Vapor Heater. The Vapor Milk Heater is =o HH 
rked usually installed between the last Effect and alt HHT vapor 
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MILK PRODUCTS 
BAKERY GOODS 


IN COMMERCIAL 








By L. V. ROGERS 


Division of Dairy Products Research Laboratories 
United States Department of Agriculture 


HE ADDITION OF MILK to most bakery products 
perder their physical appearance and _ nutritional 

properties, and promotes consumer acceptance. How- 
ever, a few specialty baked products, including certain 
pastries and hearth breads, are made without milk because 
Havors or qualities are desired that are not common to 
the majority of baked goods. The kind of milk product 
to use in a bakery formula depends to some extent on the 
type of baked item to be made. All forms of milk or milk 


byproducts may be used for most baking purposes. 


The baking industry has become one of the largest 
industrial users of milk products, because of the striking 
advantages accompanying the use of milk and skim milk 
in bakery goods. While estimates vary, it is probable that 
between 1% and 2 percent of the annual milk production 

or the equivalent of 2.46 billion pounds of fluid milk 
is used in commercial baking. Table 1 shows the esti- 
mated production of various types of milk solids and their 
utilization by the baking industry in 1947. The average 
milk-solids content of white pan bread and rolls, accord- 
ing to recent estimates, is approximately 1.5 percent. 

It would be both practical and desirable for the 
baking industry to double the total amount of milk it 
now uses. 


Some of the more important advantages obtained by 
including milk solids in bakery formulas are improvement 
in (1) flavor, (2) nutritional properties, (3) inside and out- 
side characteristics of the products, (4) keeping and toast- 
ing qualities, and (5) yield per batch of dough. 


Advantages For Baking 


About one-third of the commercial white bread now 
being produced contains milk solids derived from whole 
or nonfat dried milk. The specific advantages of a dried 
milk product for baking are: (1) It reques no refrigera- 
tion, (2) it is convenient to use and permits accurate 
weighing and convenient handling, and (3) it is uniform 
in quality when it is obtained from reliable sources. Table 
2 gives the composition of dried whole and dried skim 
milk, and some information concerning the packaging of 
these products for use by bakers. Dried milk for baking 
purposes may be manufactured by either the drum- or 
spray-drying process. Dried milks produced by both 
processes show equivalent baking properties when they 
are produced under proper conditions. 


‘This work was done with funds provided by the 
Marketing Act of 1946 


Research and 
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Dried milk was defined under the early advisory 
standards of the Food and Drug Administration as: 


“The product resulting from the removal of 
water from milk. It contains not less than 26 
percent of milk fat and not more than 5 percent 
of moisture.” 

Dried skim milk has been defined in S.R.A., FDC. 2 
Rev. 1, 1949, as: 

“Dried skim milk, powdered skim milk, skim 
milk powder; indentity. Dried skim milk, powd- 
ered skim milk, skim milk powder, is the food 
made by drying sweet skim milk. It contains 
not more than 5 percent of moisture, as de- 
termined by the method prescribed in ‘Official 
and Tentative Methods of Analysis of the Asso- 
ciation of Official Agricultural Chemists,’ Fourth 
Edition, 1935, page 292, (Ed. note, 6th edition, 
1945, p. 328), under the caption ‘Moisture 
Tentative. The term ‘Skim milk’ as used herein 
means cow’s milk from which the milk fat has 
been separated. 

“Note: Public Law 244, 78th Congress, ap- 
proved March 2, 1944, provides a_ statutory 
definition for this food under the names: “Non- 
fat dry milk solids’ and ‘defatted milk solids’. 

The concentrated milks provide a source of milk 
solids in another one-third of the total commercial white 
bread and roll production. Bakers who use concentrated 
milks in preference to the dried milks do so because they 
believe the concentrated milks are capable of transferring 
maximum milk flavor to the bakery goods and because the 
fluid concentrates possess certain physical advantages, 
such as ease of incorporation in the batter or dough. 
Sweetened condensed milks are the most widely used of 
the fluid concentrates. Plain condensed milks are perish- 
able and must be held under refrigeration. Canned evap- 
orated milk is suitable for small bakeries. Concentrated 
milks for use by bakers are packed, and should be stored, 
as indicated in table 2. 

The remaining third of the commercial bread pro- 
duction contains milk solids derived from other sources, 
chiefly fluid milk, or is produced without the addition of 
milk or milk solids. 

Modifications of the standard milk products have been 
prepared especially for use by bakers. These include 
dried milks that contain various percentages of milk fat, 
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sugar, or malt. A sweetened condensed partly skimmed 
milk made from a balanced blend of skim and whole milk, 
preserved with sucrose, has been used extensively in eco- 
nomical production of bread made with milk. Other 
specially prepared modified milk products which possess 
certain advantages, such as increased fermentation toler- 
ance, improved flavor, or special nutritive properties, are 
also available to the baking industry. 


Baking Characteristics of Milk 
Milk solids apparently become associated with the 
Hour proteins during the bread-making process. Milk 
products may be classed as being of either good or poor 
baking quality. Those of poor baking quality are believed 
to cause a softening of the gluten which results in small, 
undesirable loaves. 


The baking quality of each form of milk is controlled 
to a large extent by the heat treatment given to the milk 
during processing. Heating fluid milk to boiling tempera- 
ture before using it in baking has been practiced for cen- 
turies, but the precise physical and chemical changes that 
occur during the heating are not completely understood. 
The two components of milk that appear to be most 
influenced by heat treatment are the casein fraction and 
the whey fraction. Each fraction contains different pro- 
teins, which are affected differently by heat. Adequate 
heating of the casein fraction results in proper water 
absorption by the milk constituents. Proper heating of 
the whey fraction results in a decrease of the gluten- 
softening action that is associated with the whey proteins. 
While the heat treatment brings about improvements in 
both fractions at the same time, the changes in the pro- 
teins are separate and independent of each other and are 
reflected in both the increased water absorption and the 
decreased gluten softening. 

One of the most striking results obtained when milk 
solids are included in the bread formula is the improve- 
ment of the inside and outside appearance of the loaf. 
Only when milk solids are present can perfect golden- 
brown crust color be obtained during baking. This is 
also apparent when milk bread is toasted. Milk sugar is 
largely responsible for the development of good crust 
color, but the other milk components are also contributing 
factors. The crumb characteristics are improved by in- 
cluding milk in the bread formula. More uniform cell 
structure and softer texture are always apparent when 
milk bread is compared with water bread. Excellent 
slicing properties, a longer shelf life, uniform shred, and 
the absence of crippled loaves are other advantages ob- 
tained by the addition of milk solids. 


Effect of Milk on the Bread-Making Process 

Since milk is a near-perfect food, it adds greatly to 
the nutritional value of bread when it is included in the 
formula. The minerals, proteins, and vitamins of milk 
supplement the carbohydrates of flour in an ideal manner; 
and, in numerous experimental studies, milk bread has 
proved to be a very superior food in all respects. Not 
only the nutritional value of bread but also the flavor, 
texture, and eating qualities can be improved by using 
milk in amounts greater than the usual commercial limits. 
The production of a distinctive, flavorful loaf through 
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the generous use of milk might do much to increase na. 
tional bread consumption. 

When milk is included in bread formulas, practically 
all steps in the production of the bread are affected some- 
what. The water in the bread formula can be increased 
by an amount equal to the weight of the added milk 
solids, since the water absorption of dried milk solids js 
about 125 percent by weight. When exceptionally high 
levels of milk are used (10 to 12 percent), this rule is 
still valid, but the dough may be sticky. Excessive sticki- 
ness can be avoided by using less than 100 percent 
absorption. 

The mixing tolerance of bread doughs containing 
milk solids is very wide, and the dangers of overmixing 
are almost eliminated. At the higher levels of milk solids, 
a slightly extended mixing time may be necessary to pro- 
duce a smooth dough. For this reason the condensed 
milk products have some advantage for baking. 

In the fermentation of milk doughs, the buffering 
effect of the milk solids prevents high levels of acidity 
from being reached and may cause some decrease in 
enzyme and yeast activity. No increase in the amount of 
yeast is necessary, but it is usually advantageous to in- 
clude malt or other diastatic supplement in the formula 
when milk solids are used. Best results are obtained when 
milk doughs are taken from the mixer a few degrees 
warmer than corresponding water doughs in order to in- 
sure sufficient fermentation. The fermentation tolerance 
of milk doughs is excellent. 

Two Methods of Making White Pan Bread 

White pan bread is made by two methods, known as 
the straight-dough method and the sponge-dough method. 
In the former, all the ingredients in the formula are 
placed in the mixer at the start and carried through the 
various stages. In the latter, only part of the ingredients 
are mixed at the start; they are then partially fermented, 
after which they are returned to the mixer for remixing 
with the remainder of the ingredients, and the complete 
dough is then carried through the remaining steps. The 
amount of flour used in the first mixing of sponge dough 
varies between 60 and 80 percent of the total weight of 
flour used. A corresponding amount of the total water 
is used. The flour and water, together with the yeast 
and yeast food, form the usual “sponge” ingredients 

In either the straight-dough method or the sponge- 
dough method of bread manufacture, when dried milk 
is included in the formula it is important to allow enough 
time for proper hydration of the milk solids. With the 
straight-dough method, in which all the ingredients are 
placed in the mixer at the start, there is little danger of 
insufficient hydration of the milk solids; and it is imma- 
terial whether the dried milk is reconstituted with water 
or mixed in as a dry ingredient with the flour. With the 
sponge-dough method, the dried milk may be added 
with the first ingredients, but reconstituting it with water 
before the final mixing will avoid any danger of imper- 
fect hydration. When other forms of milk are used, there 
is no danger of imperfect hydration, and they have a 
further advantage in that less mixing is usually required 
to produce smoothness in the dough. 

Table 3 gives a list of typical white pan bread for- 
mulas using different kinds of milk products. The formulas 
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may be adapted to either the straight-dough or the sponge- 


dough method. 


In following the straight-dough method, all ingredi- 
ents are placed in the mixer and mixed thoroughly either 
by hand or by machine until a smooth, pliable, nonsticky 
dough is obtained. From 3 to 7 minutes’ mixing time 
is enough for small batches of dough, but for large-scale 
production a mixing time of 10 minutes or more will be 
After the is transferred to 


containers suitable for fermentation, which is best carried 


needed. dough is mixed, it 
out in fermentation rooms where the temperature can be 
controlled accurately in the range of 80° to 85° F. and 
the humidity is sufficient to prevent crusting of the dough. 
The fermentation period varies from 90 to 150 minutes. 
Several given to the 


“turns” are dough during the fer- 


mentation period, usually at 30- or 


After fermentation, the 


40-minute intervals. 
dough is divided by machine or 
by hand into pieces of proper size for the break bakiing 
pans (1 ounce of dough per 6 cubic inches of pan volume). 
4 short recovery period, or “bench time,” of 20 minutes 
dough is molded and placed in 
A proofing period of 50 to 60 minutes 
100 


humidity permits the proper volume to be reached. 


is allowed before the 
the baking pans. 
at a temperature of approximately and 90-percent 
De- 
bread is baked for 25 to 


to 450°. 


pending on the loaf size, the 
35 minutes at temperatures varying from 425 


When the sponge-dough method is followed, the first 
mixing usually lasts from 4 to 10 minutes. The tempera- 
as it comes out of the mixer should 
be approximately 78° F., or than the 
dough temperature of straight doughs out of the mixer. 
This lower initial the 


will degrees per hour during 


ture of the “sponge” 


somewhat lower 
temperature is desirable because 
about 2 


the long sponge fermentation. 


temperature rise 
The usual sponge fermen- 
tation period varies from 2 to 4 hours, and should be 
approximately 85 
During this time the 
crease in volume to 


carried out at a temperature of 


normal humidity. 


and 
sponge will in- 
and then fall or recede. 
At this point, the sponge is put back into the mixer and 
the remaining ingredients are 


a maximum 


added; and after remixing, 
the dough is given another period of fermentation, usu- 
ally lasting from 20 to 30 minutes. 


and rounded in the 


The dough is divided 
usual manner. A recovery period of 
10 to 20 minutes is allowed, and the dough pieces are 
then passed through the molder and panned. The proofing 
period may be slightly that for the  straight- 
dough method. After proofing the bread is baked in the 
usual manner. 


less than 


Some advantages of the 


(1) Certain desirable 


sponge fermentation are: 


flavors are developed, (2) 
mixing and fermentation tolerances are 
maximum value 


greater 
obtained, and (3) 
yeast. The sponge- 
dough method produces excellent texture in the finished 
bread. 


is obtained from the 


Milk solids are used also in the formulas for other 


types of bread as well as the common type of white pan 


bread. The same advantages are obtained and, in general, 


directions are 
above for white bread. 


the same followed as have been given 


Pullman bread, whole wheat bread, 


(Please turn to Page 56) 
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There are many maxims that express the idea that 

Mr. Angel has developed in this article. “Actions speak 

louder than words,” “A man is known by the com- 

pany he keeps,” “Cast your bread upon the water’ 

are examples. What the author is really saying is 

that a businessman must live with his community and 
not off his community. 


DAIRYMEN PROFIT T 


By J. E. 


HE DAIRY is one of the integral parts of both the 

town and city. Many owners of dairy plants accept 

civic responsibility by taking an active part in public 
affairs. They are often engaged in activities that are 
wholly unrelated to their business. This they do despite 
the fact that the production of milk, butter and other 
dairy products is an exacting process that requires the 
dairyman’s best thought and energy to keep abreast of 
competitive markets. 


Why should these busy men take time out to partici- 


pate in community functions? 


There are probably a myriad of answers to this ques- 
tion, but one dairyman expressed his reasons in the fol- 


lowing way: 


“I believe every dairyman should become identified 
with at least one good, progressive organization,” he said. 
“In my case I belong to the Chamber of Commerce and 
am chairman of the development committee. In this capac- 
ity I get to meet a great many new people, make speeches 
on the radio, and appear at regular intervals in the 
columns of the local newspaper. Although this publicity 
is strictly personal in nature, my name is always identified 
with the dairy and I feel we have secured a great deal of 
profitable business through this unpaid publicity.” 


Like Well Known Nome 

The owner then went on to explain that in his opinion 
the consumer likes to buy dairy products that are dis- 
tributed by firms he, or she has heard about and who 
are regarded as responsible pillars in their community. 
He believes that the consumers are just ordinary people 
who take a neighborly pride in buying from business men 
who are helping the town become a better and more in- 
teresting place in which to live. And he is convinced that 


unpaid publicity is important to new business promotion. 


In virtually every community in the country dairy- 
men have at some time or other engaged in some public 
enterprise. 


Such movements are generally non-contro- 
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versial in nature and are inaugurated to promote either 
public interest or welfare. There are a few owners or 
operators who have gone further than this. They have 
adopted unusual wavs of focusing favorable public atten- 


tion upon themselves. 


There is one dairyman, for instance, who referees 
local and state tournament boxing matches. His business 
is located in a town of approximately ten thousand in- 
habitants, and this one outside activity has made him a 
prominent figure in his locality. 


In his case, interest in boxing was developed while 
I 


and won an amateur boxing title. 


e attended college where he participated in the sport 


From school he went 
immediately into business and forgot all about the sport 
Then one day a group of local business men approached 
him and asked that he referee a coming contest. He 
weighed the suggestion carefully and finally decided the 
attending publicity would be good rather than bad. He 
was so well received that he has continued with the work 
ever since. 

Recently this daiiyman conducted a survey to de- 
termine whether or not his refereeing was in any wa) 
responsible for the seventeen percent increase his business 
expanded last year. He had his routemen make a check-up 
of the new customers along the delivery route. He found 
that over sixty percent of the new customers knew of him 
personally through his participation in the local sporting 
events. Thirty-eight percent said they were influenced to 
switch to his products because of this knowledge. This 
is a direct publicity-profit tie-in. 


Sponsors Local Ball Clubs 
In this same vein a large dairy in a midwestern city 
has also made capital out of sport publicity. This firm 
spends a portion of its advertising dollar to sponsor teams 
engaged in local leagues. In summer they back soft ball 
and take an active part in promoting sandlot baseball for 
the kids. In winter they support bowling and basketball 


teams. They furnish free uniforms for every member o! 
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The opportunities for merging community 
and business activity for the mutual profit 
of both are myriad. A community dance 
and a safe driving award, both sponsored 
by the daiy industry, both involving spe- 
cific dairies, are fine examples of what 
the author has in mind. The Dairy Dance 
was part of the June activities of the 
Stark County, Ohio, Dairy Industry. Note 
the cowbell. Picture on the extreme right 
shows Borden Driver Rod Bays receiving 
a gold watch for his safe driving. 


each team and the firm’s name is conspicuously inscribed 
on every shirt and sweater. 


This sports minded dairy tries to get top athletes on 
their teams. It is their belief that a winning team develops 
better publicity than a losing one. They like to see their 
teams enter either 


such 


cases they generally receive valuable radio publicity be- 


final, or semi-final 


games. In 
cause such games are generally broadcast to a wide audi- 
ence of listening fans. The newspapers also carry the 
dairy name in banner type on their sporting pages when- 
ever their sponsored teams maintain winning positions. To 
inspire their athletes to win they offer bonuses to every 
member of the team when it ends up in either first on 
second position. 


Although the exvense of these activities appear upon 
the company’s ledger as an expense item, in the public’s 
eye it is all unvaid advertising. The success of the venture 
is attested by the fact that sport fans are able to identify 


the dairy’s name with the products they produce. 


Then on the Pacific Coast there is a dairyman who 
gets public attention and builds community good will by 
hiring new employees based on the merits of their outside 
activities. All other things being equal, applicants prom- 
inently engaged in civic affairs are hired. 


Civic Activity of Employees 


At the present time this dairyman has working for 
him the president of the local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, a star basketball player in the town’s active winter 
league, the head scout master for the boy scouts, and an 
outstanding leader in the Y. M. C. A. All their outside 
woik is of such a nature that the dairy’s name is being 
continually linked with theirs at local gatherings, in print 
and on the air. 


Other dairymen have used less spectacular ways in 
getting their names in local news columns. One dairy 
makes a practice of calling the local paper every time an 
improvement is made at their plant, or a new piece of 
equipment is purchased. The paper is always glad to send 
a representative to take pictures and thereafter publish 
a feature story of the improvements because the dairy is a 
large advertising account with them. 
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In fact, most publishers are eager to tie in news 
stories with their advertisers. One dairyman who makes 
a practice of giving five, ten and twenty year service 
medals to his employees takes advantage of this fact. At 
each presentation he has a representative of the press 
present and next day both a news story and a picture of the 
recipient of the medal appear in the paper. 

There are other dairies that get behind local health 
programs, co-operate with parent teachers organizations, 
promote warm lunches for the underprivileged school 
children, and send their representatives to address local 
clubs and civic organizations whenever possible. In this 
way they not only help educate the public about the im- 
portant health qualities of dairy products, they also get 
their names before large groups of consumers. 

The dairymen who have gone out of their way to 
take part in such public events have found their efforts 
pay off. It pays off at the grocery shelf when the buyer 
selects cartons put out by a dairy he, or she has heard 
about. It pays off in door to door solicitation whenever 
the salesman finds a prospect who knows of, and has been 


favorably impressed by a local dairyman’s outside activities. 








This exhibit by the Owens-lillinois Glass Company is still another 
method of demonstrating the relationship between community 


service and business opportunity. The window is itself an 
attractive piece of “publicity.” In addition a good display such 
as this will very likely draw comment from the local newspaper. 


4] 











COMPLETE SEDIMENT TESTING SYSTEM 


Large Wisconsin Dairy Adopts Method For Checking Preparation 
of Herd For Milking—Employee’s Morale Given Healthy Boost 


NE OF THE BIG PROBLEMS faced by all large 
O producers employing hired help for milking (whether 

or not milking machines are used) has been the lack 
of any positive control from day to day on the care with 
which the herd is prepared for milking and the care that is 
taken in milking to prevent contamination of the product 
by foreign matter, either air borne or from improperly 
washed udders and teats. 


The need of an adequate sediment test of the entire 
milking was the basic problem to be solved. Adapting a 
standard commercial plate type milk filter as a sediment 
tester has solved the problem for the Brook Hill Certified 
Milk Farms at Genessee Depot, Wisconsin. 


The filter used is made up of a series of stainless 
steel horizontal plates with cotton filter media, supported 
by stainless steel spiders, in controlled suspension in the 
milk stream between the plates, and is so constructed that 
all of the milk must flow through this series of pads oper- 
ating in parallel, the flow being from the bottom of the 
pads to the top. 


This unit, using cotton filter media, was found to 
indicate by visual evidence, by examination of the disk 
whether any foreign matter was introduced during the 


process of milking. 


The unit was set up between the dump tank and 
the cooler, and at the end of each day’s milking, was dis- 
mantled and the disks were 


carefully mounted and 


examined. 

The top of the pads were found to be clean, indicating 
that no foreign matter passed through to the finished 
product, and the bottom of the pad or the upstream side 
showed any foreign matter that may have entered the 
milk during the process of milking. 


These disks are kept from day to day so that the 


operator, at a glance, can tell whether or not a good job 
of preparation for and care in milking has been done. 
Thus, a positive check was able to be maintained on the 
help, with proof through visible evidence of their good 
workmanship. 

Steps could be taken to police help. Employees no 
longer could evade the fact that they had or had not been 
careless. It was also found that even with the utmost 
care a certain amount of foreign matter sometimes 
appeared which would not show up on any given pint 
sample on which a conventional sediment test might be 
run This foreign matter was determined to be the fine 
particles that would work into the pores of the skin of 
the udder and that only loosened up and passed into 
the milk by the constant scrubbing action of the teat cup 
of the milking machine or the hands of the milker him- 
self. Thus indicating the need of an adequate filter to 


remove this foreign matter from the milk. 


Thus, this unit operating primarily as a sediment 
tester was able to accomplish the following: 
1. Indicate care in preparing herd for milking. 
2. Indicate care in cleaning milking utensils. 
3. Indicate care in actual milking. 
4. Remove particles that even with utmost care 
found their way into the milk. 
5. Provided the operator with a means of weeding 
out careless help through actual evidence of such 
carelessness. 


6. Assure a product free from all foreign matter. 


An interesting feature of the entire development was 
its effect on the pride of employees. As soon as the unit 
was installed and with the daily mounting of the disks 
in the milk house, a marked improvement was noted in 
the amount of foreign matter appearing in the milk. At 
the end of the first week, the disks were found to be 
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twice as clean as those at the start, and constant improve- 
ment has been noted ever since. 

A novel way of mounting the disks was also used. 
An old 12” recording thermometer case was used, so that 
the mounted pad was sealed behind glass to prevent 
contamination and still be clearly visible. 


NDC GETS WHITEHOUSE BID 


Mr. Hult Named Member of Mid-Century 
Conference Committee on Children and Youth 


The National Dairy Council has accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, to be held this year at 
Washington, D. C., the week of December 3. Milton Hult, 
President of the National Dairy Council, will serve as 
NDC’s official representative. 

The purpose of the Conference, as reported by the 
Chairman of the National Committee, Oscar R. Ewing, is: 


“To consider how we can develop in children the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to 
individual happiness and to responsible citizenship, and 
what physical, economic and social conditions are deemed 
necessary to this development.” 


In accepting the appointment to the White House 
Conference Committee, Mr. Hult stated that the National 
Dairy Council and its affiliated Dairy Council units from 
coast to coast will provide special dairy foods information 
to its thousands of members in the dairy industry and 
to the millions of men and women who influence the 
food habits of the nation’s 50 million youth. NDC will 
also urge Dairy Council directors to participate in state 
and local pre-conference committee meetings in develop- 
ing projects for reports to present to the White House 
meeting the week of December 3. 


On the National Committee are eminent citizens 
appointed by President Truman from the fields of religion, 
law, education, science, and service. These people have 
signified their willingness to cooperate in a single enter- 
prise as outlined in the purpose of the White House Con- 
ference. From this Conference should come: 


1. Technical reports dealing with facts established 
by scientists that contribute to the knowledge of child 
growth and development. 


2. Information about programs and practices affect- 


ing children and young people in such fields as education, 
health, welfare. 


3. Reports of the problems, accomplishments, and 
conditions relating to children in the various states. 

The White House Conference representatives will 
formulate principles based on these reports, draw up rec- 
ommendations on practices and programs on a_nation- 
wide basis, and suggest lines of post-conference action on 
the part of the thousands of national organizations that 
are participating in the 5th Midcentury White House 
Conference, which convenes each decade. 

Four hundred and thirteen national organizations 
have been invited to membership in the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


September, 1950 








R.G.Wright has made it 
easy as... 





WITH THE NEW 


#ROTOSOAK 











ROTATES WHILE WASHING! 








A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
SOAKER BOTTLE WASHER 


FOR THE SMALLER PLANTS 





Here is a complete soaker washer with all 
the conventional soaker bottle treatments, in- 
cluding automatic discharge, for 2/3 the price 
of comparable machines. 


If space is a problem, the Rotosoak is the 
answer because it fits where no other soaker 
will. As for its ability to wash bottles, see it 
in action and you'll be convinced. Economical 
on steam, water and detergents, it turns out 
20 sparkling bottles a minute. 


Our Rotosoak bulletin will give you more 
details. Please write today. 








R.G.Wright Co.Inc. Buffalo 11, N.Y. 
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LET’S SELL MORE MILK . 
we 
By DR. E. V. MOORE, Assistant Commissioner, ys 
New York State Department of Agriculture ae 
mill 
HE DAIRY INDUSTRY in New York State, through salesmanship. There was no apparent need for the prod- pro 
its milk and milk products only, furnishes more than uct. The doctors scorned it, the teachers talked against it, es 
10 per cent of the total farm income. Dairying has the women condemned it, and the government found fault. will 
been the backbone of New York State agriculture. Our But by creating a desire, making the people want “that shit 
dairy cows have paid off the mortgages on our farms and pause for refreshment,” Coca Cola won one of the greatest ite 
at the same time increased the fertility of our soil. The victories ever achieved over an unpopular public attitude ry? 
dairy cow is a great organic machine. She converts the Salesmanship of the product did the job. One of these 
vegetable protein of our roughages and cereals, which are days we are going to turn the need for milk into desire 
of low protein value, into animal protein which has been for milk. People are going to be less concerned about the 
proved to be of the highest value to human beings. Milk, price of milk when they really want the product. the 
without question, is one of the very best sources of animal ; lic 
protein for the American family. Our average production Low Price Is No Answer can 
per cow has been increased from 5480 pounds of milk in Just let us analyze our situation. Let us look behind this me! 
1930 to 6450 pounds in 1949. This marvelous production quart bottle of milk. Think of the work to get the milk ogn 
record has been accomplished through dairy herd man- from the cow—the feeding and care of the cow; the invest- the 
agement, livestock public health, breeding programs, nutri- ment in the farm, the dairv herd and the equipment; the val 
tional research and the efforts of agricultural organizations care of the milk until it goes into the milk plant; the work vea 
and other agencies. Apparently we have built up the pro- of putting it through the plant. Then, we don’t say to the the 
duction of milk faster than we have built up the market public, “Come and get it;” we provide that extra service of out 
for it because we have failed to develop an increased de- putting the milk on the doorstep. Are we going to solve day 
sire for milk in the minds of the public. Our great market- our problem by cutting the price of milk? Did vou ever lie 
ing difficulty at the present time is that too small a per- read an editorial in a newspaper or hear the housewives ind 
centage of our total milk is going into the fluid milk market. league, or any other group, express a vote of thanks when Kn 
It has been established beyond a question of a doubt the price of milk is cut a cent? Every time we cut the por 
that milk is the greatest food that the American people price of milk — com, we hand a to the public $660,- OF 
have but we have failed to make the people want milk Oo0 a day (66 million quarts of milk at one cent a quart). = 
With a pack of cigarettes selling at about the same price Suppose eg took that $660,000 a day and put it into a = 
as a quart of milk, the public spends more money today good public relations advertising program. Then we would anc 
for cigarettes than for milk. Seventy-two million packs of be doing something that would change the need for milk 
cigarettes are sold every day, but only 66 million quarts of into public want of milk. Cigarettes did it; Coca Cola did of 
milk are sold daily. Apparently the public hasn’t found it; the dairy industry could do it with milk. So you see the 
reason to complain about the high price of cigarettes—but what I — when I say there =e need for new thinking, of 
always the price of milk is too high. The application of fresh thinking, -™ the milk industry. There is need for nat 
the principles of salesmanship is one of the greatest things emnagmaton, a need for the dairy industry to believe in lea 
in achieving public understanding. It isn’t a question of itself and its products and tell the public about it. try 
justifying the price of milk; that isn’t our marketing prob- In gaining public confidence, we must remember that azi 
lem. It is a question of believing in our product and of the public is not interested in the problems of the pro- far 
seizing every opportunity for selling our product. Long ducers or the distributors. You can prove the case as to the the 
ago Coca Cola made its public relations program one of cost of production and delivery of milk, and yet the pub- be 
wi 
H rT) ” . scl 
E. Z. C. ORDER SIGNALS — Make Ordering “EXTRAS” Convenient “ 
wr _/\ ~~, EASY TO SEE — EASY TO ORDER _ 
Kees \ “Pe ' The easier you make ordering }| ch 
\ couet ie] fre, “extras,” the more extras you'll No notes to ag 
r sell. When you distribute E.Z.C. || write. Customer 
Order Signals on your routes, | simply places 
customers are constantly re- card in empty do 
minded of your “extras” and bottle. he 
ordering is simply a matter of poe 
placing E.Z.C. Order Signals || in 
in empty bottle. Route men like || A constant l 
E.Z.C. Order Signals, too. || reminder to 
Order is taken at a glance. No || order “extras.” - ° TI 
illegible handwriting to decipher. Pr 
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lic will say the price should be 12 or 15 cents a quart. Let 




























us change our appeal and make them want milk. Let's —— 
begin to glamorize our product. Let us not talk so much + 4 
about vitamins, or minerals, or proteins, or calories. I think Se at 
we should put emphasis on more life in living and vitality. 
Be a DiMaggio, look good, feel good, have that schoolgirl 
complexion, have the vigor of the middle-aged and the "i « on 
stamina of the advance-aged—all come out of a bottle of ve % 1 
milk. These are the things we need to emphasize. Our ' ; 
d- product gives us more material than we can possibly use 
it, in a salesmanship campaign for the milk industry. If we 
It. will only glamorize and apply the principles of salesman- 
at ship to milk it will take a little money but not the kind of 
Bn money the dairy industry loses every day when the price 
le of milk is cut one cent a quart. 
an 
se PR Is Everybody's Business 
he Good public relations is everybody's business. As in - % 4 
the case of water which will not rise above its source, pub- 4 i if £ 
lic relations in the milk business or any other business, Ce - 
cannot rise above the public relations practiced by the 
his men at its source. Public relations is coming to be rec- “ A 
ilk ognized as a powerful force. Its first concern should be _ ¥ « q 
st- the public’s interest. To accomplish anything of lasting ;. me & ¥ “ Z i § 
the value. Our program must be a continuous, long-range, : 7 . 
rk vear-to-vear operation. Good will cannot be written on 
the the books over night and it will not stay on the books with- 
of out frequent entries. We must make our entries every arf i é 
lve day; we must do something every day to improve our pub- i IY 4 —— _ 
vel lic relations. Honest and accurate information about your ; 
ves industry, or company, is the basis of good public relations. 
1en Know it; tell it; that’s vour public anemare job. The mane Mm TaT TTT. 
the powerful influence on the public concerning any industry 
().- or company is what those in the business think about it ¢ IMMACULATE 
rt). and say about it. The goal toward which every man and 
Da woman is working is a better standard of living, self respect 
uld and self confidence. The goal of industry is identical. 
uilk We must never underestimate the purchasing power 
did of the women. Certainly to everyone in the dairy industry 
see that is doubly true as women distribute over 85 per cent 
ng. of the family income and buy over 80 per cent of the 
for nation’s consumer goods. Women are important opinion 
in | leaders. In the public relations program of the dairy indus- 
try, we cannot overlook the women’s clubs, women’s mag- 
hat azines, and women editors. Mothers buy the milk for the 
o- | family. If we create the desire for milk in the minds of 
the the kids so that the boys will hanker for it because they 
uh. believe milk will make them great athletes and the girls 
— will yearn for it to give them pep and that glamorous 
schoolgirl complexion, they will see to it that their mother * SMOOTHEST FINISH 
buys the milk. When their mother spends 85 per cent of * WASHABLE 
the family income, she’s the one to be influenced to pur- 
chase more milk for the entire family—youth, the middle- 
aged and the elderly. 

These are some of the things the milk industry must 7 
do if we are to change the need for milk into the desire f| N f J A RY 
tor milk. If all the agencies that developed our dairy r SEES 
industry will join together to make the public want milk, 

1 am sure the demand for milk can be greatly increased. sa ff oe WRITE FOR MULTI-COLOR 
~ The public always has and always will buy what it wants. Fi, €, | é R 
Public want and desire can be created by good business AL V A DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN 
management, good publicity, and a good over-all public 
5. relations program. Coca Cola did it; cigarettes did it: U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. 
milk can do it. 


Atlantic Plant: Milford, Conn. « Pacific Plant: Los Angeles 54, Calif, 
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This is a@ picture of the conclusion of a 
training course in dairy merchandising 
conducted by the C. P. Gundlach Company 
of Cleveland. The reason we publish it in 
connection with this story on the great 
Dairy Industries Exposition is because only 
progressive dairymen take the trouble 
and expense to participate in such schools. 
Since they are progressive businessmen, 
it follows that all of the individuals shown 
in the picture will also be at the Dairy 
Show, simply because no progressive 
dairyman will miss it. 





BARNUM HAD NOTHING ON THIS 


HAT’S ATLANTIC CITY GOT that Cleveland 
hasn’t got? What’s Chicago got that New York 
hasn’t got? What have either of those two cities 
got that Los Angeles hasn’t got? It’s quite simple. They've 
got a hall big enough to hold the justly famous Dairy 
Industries Exposition. New York doesn’t have one. Cleve- 
A. doesn’t have one. Which all 


adds up to a very remarkable fact, it must be one whale of 


land doesn’t have one. L. 


big hunk of exposition. It is. 

The history of this great industrial show, and _ its 
sponsorship by Dairy Industries Supply Association, really 
started back in 1919, when DISA was an ice cream sup- 
pliers’ association. At first the “exposition” was merely 
a series of regional exhibits for the ice cream industry held 
here and there about the country. In 1922, the regional 
exhibits were unified into the National Ice Cream Exposi- 
tion in Cleveland, and in 1926, the ice cream show be- 
came a comprehensive DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSI- 
TION in Detroit, as the great milk and ice cream associa- 
tions began to share a week of meetings with the Big Show. 

By 1928, the Exposition filled all the Cleveland 
Municipal Auditorium and spilled out, not too satisfactor- 
ily, over a blocked-off city street and into an annex. It 
crossed the border into Canada in 1929 for the first of two 
Toronto Shows. About this time, the introduction of stain- 
less steel equipment added still more glamorous glitte: 
to what was, even then, one of the largest shows of its 
kind. In 1931, in its largest and most impressive showing 
to that date, the Exposition moved into Atlantic City’s 
brand new 15 million dollar Convention Hall. 


In the pre-war years, the Exposition was held in 


several cities in this country and again in Canada. With 
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each successive showing, the DAIRY INDUSTRIES EX- 
POSITION grew and grew. Basic reason for this growth 
was the realization by dairy processors, educators, scient- 
ists, technologists, sanitarians that in one week at the 
Big Show more information, more contacts, more ideas- 
more of every tangible and intangible necessity for profit- 
able operation, could be found than in years of patiently 
inquisitive plant operation. And so the Show continued 
to grow until today there are only two cities on the entire 
North American continent with facilities to handle it! 


Selection of Show Cities 


Many consultations concerning cities for the Conven- 
tions and Show are held by officers of DISA, Milk Indus- 
try Foundation, and International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. When the Show city is selected, the DISA 
Staff goes to work plotting every square inch of some 
seven acres of display space. Companies vie for choice 
locations at a now-famous DISA-invented “lottery” for 


display space. Committees are named, with top-flight 
executives from DISA’s member companies contributing 


hours of their time and traveling to Show-connected tasks. 


As Exposition time nears and as activity after activity 
merge in one huge over-all plan, as preparation among 
suppliers and equippers reaches a peak, DISA staff mem- 
Booths 


telephone, plumbing, special lighting are 


bers set up headquarters in Convention Hall. 
spring up... 
installed . . 
plumbers, sign-painters, electricians throw away the clock 


. exhibits begin to move in . . . carpenters, 


and work without ceasing . . . floor section managers 
begin their long grind as exhibits by the hundreds begin 


pouring in... 
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Displays in railroad cars, trucks, private cars con- 
verge on Atlantic City and pass through the freight door 
from more than 400 different points of origin—an equiva- 
Jent of 125 railway carloads requiring fourteen diesel 
engines to haul them would be needed to transport all 
the exhibits presented at the Big Show! Day and night they 
roll in. Engineers, traffic men, truckers and riggers jockey 
exhibits into place with cranes, winches, dollies—every 
conceivable piece of handling and hauling equipment . . . 
firemen’s ladders are brought in for the mechanics who 
set up three-story-high evaporators. 

Then it’s time for the finishing touches . . 
steel equipment is polished . . 
touch white enamel . 


. Stainless 
. workmen clean and re- 
. protective coats of plastic are 
removed from huge pieces of machinery . 
work ingeniously 


. decorators 
in all, last minute jobs, big and 
little, occupy two thousand men! 


The Curtain Goes Up 

Time now for the grand opening! Fifty experienced 
registration personnel work steadily to handle the thou- 
sands of visitors which throng the hall. The variety, new- 
ness, vastness of the exhibits are breathtaking! From the 
new Skyway of the States, high above the arena floor, the 
visitor sees in one glimpse some three acres, yet they are 
less than half of the displays. 


Visitors begin moving about . . . they see insulated 


delivery trucks . . . cans moving through a washer as in 
. compare as connoisseurs ice creams and other 
products offered . . . 


a plant . . 
study carefully a company’s product 
and, a few yards away, examine a rival’s product 
concentrate as top technicians demonstrate and explain 
(no wonder the Show has been called the industry’s high- 
est university!) . . . absorb the human drama of the Col- 
legiate Students’ International Contest in Judging Dairy 
Products, in which young hopefuls from dairy industry 
colleges throughout the world compete for DISA Fellow- 
ships, for cups and medals. 


Life and movement are on every hand. Each day a 
different segment of the industry is honored in special 
ceremonies . the International Lounge serves as an 
information center for visitors from across the seas .. . 
the Old-Timers Booth displays pictures of and brings 
together industry veterans . . . newsfolk file long releases 
on the new machines and the varied other outstanding 
products or newsworthy personalities whom they inter- 
view . . . human incidents, human drama, not alone the 
thousands of products, make up the 1950 Dairy Industries 
Exposition! 


The week-long Exposition passes all too quickly. On 
Saturday, exhibitors and DISA staff-people stand by for 
the closing . . . poised for the signal, too, are the crate 
crews, while groups of other waiting laborers lounge and 
eat ice cream . . . Sharp at an appointed hour the Exposi- 
tion Chairman gives the signal; thousands of voices sing 
unforgettably “Auld Lang Syne” . . . The Show is over . . . 
progress has again been served! 

The gleaming display trucks are instantly in motion 
... the light stuff next. Tear down! Pack up! Go home! 
The thousands of visitors have gone, but they'll be back 
again. . . more of them than ever will come again . . . 
tor the Dairy Industries Exposition is Progress. 


September, 1950 





Meets All 3A Standards 


Laboratory tests conducted under actual dairy operating 
conditions prove that the Waukesha Sanitary 
cannot break down butterfat globules. 


Pump 
This exclusive 
Waukesha advantage protects your milk quality, its cream 
and fat content, right straight through your production 
line. 


You can multiply this Waukesha advantage by many 
years of service, too. Many dairies can boast of Pumps 
in use five, six, or seven years, handling a half million 
pounds of milk or more — and still going strong. That’s 


stretching equipment investment out to a minimum! 


Ask your jobber for all the details on the Waukesha 
Sanitary Pump with its Positive Displacement principle 
of operation and Twin Blade Impellers. Or write direct 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Yexushoha 


100% 
SANITARY 


PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
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Dairy Products Judging Contest 
Will Attract Nation’s Best 


More Than Twenty-five Teams From the United States and 
Canada Expected to Participate In Twenty-eighth Annual Contest 


LABAMA WILL BE there. So 

will Arizona and Arkansas. In- 

deed the representation will go 
all the way to the “w’s” and include 
Wisconsin. At dairy products judging 
time it’s hard to find a land grant col- 
lege that is not represented. 


When the 
line up before the long tables in At- 


boys and possibly girls 
lantic City to begin their tasting battle 
in the Students’ Interna- 
tional Contest in Judging Dairy Prod- 


Collegiate 


ucts, it is expected that more than 25 
schools will be represented. 

Last year’s winner, Mississippi State 
College, will be out to repeat the 
In this 


however, 


splendid victory of last year. 
competition-ridden contest, 
victory two years in a row is a rare 
occurrence. 


Ohio State, 


cut, never far 


Iowa, runner-up last year, 
always strong, Connecti- 
will all 
be eager for top honors and 


from the van, 
prize 
money. 

In preparation for the 1950 Contest 
Atlantic City the 


specimen score cards, 


scheduled for week 
of October 16, 
indicating the competition’s range and 
method, have been sent to some forty- 
five colleges and universities believed 
most likely to participate. 


At a recent meeting of committees 
of the two organizations which co- 
annual event, American 
ADSA) and 


Association 


sponsor the 
Dairy Science Association ( 
Dairy Industries 
(DISA), 


were approy ed 


Supply 
changes in the scoring rules 
and have now been 
incorporated on the cards prepared 


for the contest this fall. 


The ADSA Committee has just com- 
pleted a three-year analysis, based on 
score cards turned in by contestants, 
affect judging 
Although the results have 
not vet been published 


of factors which largely 
proficiency. 
it is under- 
stood that on them are based some 
current changes in the scoring rules 
affecting determination of milk sedi- 
ment. 


Although not every one of the forty- 
five schools to which ADSA has sent 
the score cards will qualify teams for 
the 1950 Contest, it is expected that 
there will be a record number of en- 
according to Dr. G. M. 
of Michigan State College, 
of the dairy science group. 


tries, Trout 


president 


“All evidence points to a fine Con- 
test this October,” he 


formed heads of collegiate dairy manu- 


recently in- 


facturing departments and coaches of 


EGG NOG PROFITS THE GUNDLACH WAY! 





Professor L. R. Dowd, Unviersity of Con- 

necticut, an All Products winner himself, 

is co-coach of the Connecticut team. 

Connecticut teams consistently have been 
strong competitors. 


Contest teams of earlier 


fact, we predict that, 


years. “In 
to match this 
vears Dairy Industries Exposition, the 
largest event of its kind ever staged 
in the 


anvwhere world, our Contest. 


in its representativeness, will get into 
a newly superlative class.” 
Contest 


any school in the world which offers 


participation is open to 
a full course or its general equivalent 
So far, how- 


been 


in dairy manufacturing. 


ever, no teams have entered 
from outside the North American lim- 
its, due primarily to the travel and 
maintenance costs for three-men teams 
and coaches. 
by the 
pens, in part by the boys (or girls) on 
Some 


recogniz- 


These costs are defraved 
schools or, as sometimes hap- 
the teams and their coaches. 


schools, on the other hand, 
ing the high instructional value which 
the Contest affords the 


uates who trv for as well as those who 


undergrad- 
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make the teams, and recognizing also 
the prestige which participation gives 
to the dairy manufacturing depart- 
ments, arrange for school-financed 
field trips for the contestants at the 
general time of the Contest or get be- 
hind special pre-Contest campus or 
state-wide raising fund-raising pro- 
jects. One school, Oklahoma A & M, 
turned over the college plane to take 
contestants and coach in 1948 to and 
from the Contest. 


DISA offers graduate fellowships to 
the top-ranking teams (currently men 
from Mississippi State College and 
University of Connecticut are doing 
research under two $875 grants.) Sil- 
ver cups are awarded to the best 
teams judging the four products 
market milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese—and a sweepstakes cup to the 
best in judging All Products. Medals 
are awarded by DISA and by the 
appropriate major dairy processing 


associations. 


It is believed likely by ADSA and 
DISA that more than 25 schools will 
take part in the 1950 Contest, the 
Fifteenth under the present sponsor- 


ship and the Twenty-eighth which 





What's This Dick Dick Stuff? 

O. Carlyle Brock, president of 
the Sanitary Farms Dairy in 
Erie, Pa., who is now hunting 
in British East Africa, in a re- 
cent communication stated that 
so far he has bagged the follow- 
ing game: 3 Rhinoceros, 2 Buf- 
falo, 2 Lions, 1 Leopard, 1 
Cheetah, 4 Wildebeast, 4 Kon- 
goni, 1 Waterbuck (World’s 
record), 1 Lesser Kudda, 6 Im- 
pala, 6 Grant’s Gazelle, 1 Dick 
Dick (World’s record), 8 Jackals, 
7 Hyenas, 2 Bat Eared Fox, 1 
Ostrich and 1 Giraffe. 


After their first month’s hunt- 
ing for the above game, the 
Brocks headed for a new terri- 
tory in search of African Ele- 
phants which are considered one 
of the most dangerous species of 


African game. 











ADSA has administered. Score cards 
have gone out to the following: Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; University 
of Arizona; University of Arkansas; 
University of California; Colorado A. 


& M. College; University of Connecti- 
cut; University of Florida; University 
of Georgia; University of Idaho; Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Purdue University; 
lowa State College; Kansas State Col- 
lege; University of Kentucky; Louisi- 
ana State University; University of 
Maine; University of Maryland; Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; Michigan 
State College; Minnesota University; 
Mississippi State College; University 
of Missouri; Montana State College; 
University of Nebraska; University of 
New Hampshire; Rutgers University; 
New Mexico College of Agriculture; 
Cornell University; University of 
North Carolina; North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College; Ohio State Univers- 
ity; Oklahoma A. & M. College; Ore- 
gon State College; Pennsylvania State 
College; Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege; South Dakota State College; Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Texas A. & M. 
College; Texas Technological College; 
Utah State Agricultural College; Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute; Washington State Col- 
lege; West Virginia University; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ontario Agri- 
cultural College. 
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atlantic city, u. s. a. 


october 16-21 
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SERVICE CAP ‘y= 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 
to any headsize, eliminating incon- 

veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
able Paperlynen Service Cap, 


PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
555 Test Goodal St Dept k-% 


Columbus, Ohio 


Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
Cap. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Name of Dairy Supply Jobber Most Frequently Patronized: 











ROGERS 
DOUBLE EFFECT 
EVAPORATORS 


| f —_ 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING IN 
DOUBLE EFFECT ECONOMY 


The outstanding success records of Rogers Double Effects in producing 
top quality evaporated milk with savings up to 50% in steam and 
water have made Rogers equipment the popular "Choice of Dairy- 
land.” For large installations we recommend Rogers Triple Effect 
Evaporators. Vacuum Pans can also be converted into Double Effects 
by the addition of a Rogers Second Effect. Write for the Rogers 
economy-facts now. 
Also Manufacturers of 
Rogers Spray Process Milk Drying Plants 


“The Choice of Dairyland” Since 1883.. 
C.E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9 











MICH. 
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MIF CONVENTION LOOKS GOOD 


Six Sections Established to Deal With 
Wide Variety of Industry Problems 


HE MILK INDUSTRY Foundation Annual Conven- 
tion at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, October 16, 17, 


18, will be big time stuff. 


For three days, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 


there will be daily sessions of the Accounting Section, 


Laboratory Section, Milk Supplies Section, Motor Vehicle 


Section, Plant Section, and Sales and Advertising Section. 
Among the subjects already scheduled for these important 


sectional meetings are: 


Accounting: Accumulating Costs Pertinent to Opera- 
tions—From Control Viewpoint; Effective Methods of But- 
terfat Control; Cost Comparisons to Control Costs; How to 
Compute the Cost of Packaging and Distribution; The 
Value of a Route Break-Even Point to Control Costs; Sym- 
posium; Our Route Accounting Methods Need Stream- 


lining; The M. I. F. Accounting System. 


Laboratory: Processes for Preserving Fluid and Con- 
centrated Milks and Their Potentialities; Comparative Ac- 
curacy of Dietert Tester; Possibilities in Use of Permanent 
Sanitary Piping in Milk Plants; Colored Milk Bottles and 
Their Place in Milk Distribution; Significance and Control 
of Coliform Organisms in Pasteurized Products; Effect of 
Bacteriophage and Antibiotics on Starters and Cottage 
Cheese; the Physiology and Biochemistry of Milk Pro- 
duction; Nutritional Value of Milk and Dairy Products; 
Lipase in Dairy Products with Special Reference to Its 
Effect on Flavors and Control. 


Milk Supplies: How to Develop Good Producer-Dis- 
tributor Relations; An Efficient Field Program and the Use 
of Practical Records for Field Servicemen; Progress Report 
on Artificial Breeding; The Effect on Cultured Milk Prod- 
ucts of Treating Dairy Cows with Penicillin and the Use 
of Quaternary Compounds for Cleaning; The Effect of 
Soil Fertilization to Include Trace Elements on Milk Pro- 
duction Costs; New Processes for Milk Production; Future 
Trends in Dairying Pertaining to Feeds and Feeding and 
Lower Cost Milk Production; New Developments in Milk 
Buying Plans; Practical Aspects of Uniform Quality Stand- 
ards for Milk, Milk Products, and Milk Supply. 


Motor Vehicle: Symposium: Refrigerating Wholesale 
and Retail Trucks; Information Exchange: Body Design 
and Construction; The Effect of Accidents on Vehicle 
Costs; The Driver’s Contribution Towards Reduced Auto- 
motive Costs; Why We Lease Rather Than Buy Trucks; 
Three Places to Save Money. 

Plant: Plant Problems with Homogenized Milk; New 
Developments in Palletizing and Casing 
Handling Milk; Joint Session with Laboratory Section on 


as Applied to 


Possibilities in Use of Permanent Sanitary Piping Milk 
Plants; Report on Sanitary Standards Subcommittee of 
DIC; What Is New In Dairy Waste Disposal; Air Agita- 
tion of Milk and Milk Products; Use of Cold Wall Milk 
Storage Tanks as Compared with Direct Expansion Milk 


Coolers in Receiving Stations; Open Forum Discussion of 
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Clarifying and Separating; Information Exchange; Short 


Work Weeks; A Practical Approach to Good Employee ‘ 


Management Relations; Tailoring Refrigeration Facilities 
to Plant Requirements. 


Sales and Advertising: Effective Use of Letters; Sym- 
posium: By-Products Sales; Symposium: What We Are 
Doing in Public Relations; Advertising Information Ex- 
change; Practical Applications of Employee Selection and 
Merit Rating System; What I Expect of My Salesmanager; 
Information Exchange: Route Selling and Operating Prob- 
lems. 


An outstanding feature of the convention is the plan 
now being made by the General Convention Committee 
headed by Dr. Bruce Baldwin of Baldwin Dairies, and 
other Philadelphia and Atlantic City hosts to conduct an 
historical tour of Philadelphia on Sunday, October 15, the 
day before the convention opens. Many members of the in- 
dustry and their families who have not had the opportunity 
to visit some of the Nation’s oldest historical shrines in- 
cluding Independence Hall, Valley Forge and others, will 
have the opportunity to see these famous points of 
interest. 

A joint general session with the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers will be held on Wednes- 


This will be announced 
later should bring together members of the industry from 


day morning. program which 


every state in the Union to hear outstanding talks. 


Another change in the customary convention pro- 
cedure is that of keeping the Dairy Industries Exposition 
open Wednesday evening until 10 p.m. This will give 
many more members of the industry an opportunity to 
see the huge exposition of dairy machinery and supplies. 


The Awards Dinner Monday evening, which is always 
one of the outstanding convention events, will be featured 
by Dr. W. E. Petersen of the University of Minnesota, who 
will speak on the dairy industry in New Zealand. He was 
recently out there and has first-hand information that is 


expected to be of great value to the U. S. industry. 














“One more remark like that, Peggy, and 
I'll have to ask you to remove your straw!’ 


COPYRIGHT 1949 CARTOONS-OF-THE- MONTH 
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Compare! AND CHECK 


THE EXTRAS YOU GET INA 


STOELTING 


SANITARY PIPE WASHER 









SAVE 
$50 to $100 


Get all the extras in a Stoelting Sanitary Pipe Washer without 
extra charge. Check these included features before you buy 
Complete power assembly; covered hood for motor, pump and 
power assembly; set of four easy-rolling casters for quick portabil- 
ity; sturdy pipe rack; full back apron; broad lower shelf; 1%” 


sanitary pipe brush—everything you need for fast, thorough, 
economical pipe washing—backed by Stoelting time-honored 
craftsmanship for extra years of service. Save time. . save 


money . get all the extras in Stoelting ... by far today’s 
best buy in pipe washers. Only $259.60 (F.O.B. Kiel, Wis.) for 
a ten foot model; other sizes priced accordingly. Make your 
dollars do more and go farther with a Stoelting Washer. 


For Extra Values and Extra Features Write 


' STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries — 
KIEL « WISCONSIN 
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Concentrated Goodness - 


N SEAL-LEAKS—a whole list of overlooked 
superlatives, all converging on your own milk 
closure problems! * * * 


Resilient, odorless, tasteless Beaverite stock fresh 
from the piney northern forests. An automatic cut 
and perfect fit, always. Sanitary neostyle unit 
packages that keep the unused gaskets always sweet 
and clean. A universal assortment of sizes. And an 
unbeatably handy nation-wide Jobber hook-up — 


These and other unique advantages exp'ain the 
Seal-Leak habit in so many of the most up-to-date 
milk plants the country over. Certainly — special 
sizes and thicknesses promptly to order. Let your 
Jobber have your sampie. 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


UNIVERSAL NAME 
IN GASKETS ~~ 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
Beaver Falls. New York. U:S:A: 














The 
A, B, C’s 
of a 
WORK— 
DESIGNED 8 
APRON 


the BASCO 
SPLIT LEG 
APRON 





Adjustable Shoulder Straps 

Double Thickness for Wear 

Extra Flap for Inside Leg Frotection 
Easy Anchor Style Hook Fasteners 
Double Stitching for Maximum Wear 
Adjustable Waist Strap 

Big Roomy Pocket for Book and Fencil 


eavy nvas Duck, pliable 


roof. Resists snags Snug 


ert 


LF OmMMOOMD 


u hindrance Brass riveted at 
nquiries invited 
$32.00 Doz. 


ASSOCIATED BAG and APRON 


220 WEST ONTARIO ST. CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


fs i Order today Jk 


30 x 36 $30.00 Doz. 30 x 40 
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OUTDOOR ADS FOR HOODS 


New England Concern Will Use the Big Boards 
to Promote Its Dairy Products in 23 Markets 


H. P. Hood & Sons, the largest dairy in New Eng- 
land, now uses a year round Outdoor Advertising program 
to expand distribution of its products. Operating in all 
six New England States, the company distributes milk, 
cream, ice cream, eggs, butter, cottage cheese and choco- 
late milk. 

Until recently, Hood devoted its advertising budget 
almost entirely to radio and newspaper space, car cards 
and point-of-purchase merchandising. Outdoor Advertis- 


ing was used sporadically for special promotions. En- 





croaching competition persuaded Hood to overhaul its 


advertising effort and plan a definite program designed to 
sell the company and its products with renewed energy. 
When plans reached fruition, the new program incor- 
porated all media hitherto employed and included Out- 
door Advertising. Hood had decided to try out a twelve 
month showing of 24-sheet posters in twenty-three major 
markets. 

These posters featured monthly ice cream specials, 
picturing a dish of ice cream and the fresh fruit with 
which it is flavored. The strong appetite appeal of these 
displays was almost immediately apparent in a friendlier 
public reaction to the product. One month after the first 
poster went up, Hood contracted to continue the ice 
cream displays for an additional year and to publicize 
the goodness of its other products through Outdoor 
Advertising. 

Hood supplements its foresighted advertising policy 
by public relations activity. Two thousand routemen serve 
as good will ambassadors for the company. Proud of its 
hospital clean milk plants, the company welcomes visits 
from the public. Thus, through many different channels 
of public information, H. P. Hood & Sons maintains old 
friends and introduces new ones to its products. 

€ 

ALABAMA RESEARCH ON DRY MILK 

Dr. Tom Spies Has Compiled Some Startling 

Facts As a Result of Nutritional Studies 

Dr. Tom D. Spies, the widely known Northwestern 
University nutritionist, has demonstrated the 1 markable 
value of milk solids in promoting growth and develop- 
ment of children at the Hillman Hospital in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Robert E. Jones, publisher of the Pacific Dairy 
Review, San Francisco, reports the work in a recent bul- 
letin “Nonfat Dry Milk Solids, Dry Whole Milk Food 
for Children”. For 20 months 41 undernourished children 


(Please turn to Page 68) 
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PLAN FALL CHEESE FESTIVAL 
National Cheese Institute Launches Thrilling Campaign 
To Sell Cheese 
CHOING ACROSS America’s 


response to the “fall cheese festival” as all segments 


acres is enthusiastic 
of the food field rally to the common cause of mov- 
ing cheese to the millions. 
With 


pect... 


a record national milk production in pros- 
with cheese production at high levels . . . with 
cheese exports diminishing and imports increasing, sup- 
plies of cheese are not only plentiful but in excess of the 
quantities going into consumption at government support 
prices. 

This was the challenging picture presented by W. 

J. Wilson, Chicago, president of the National Cheese In- 
stitute, to more than 400 representatives of the nation’s 





Fred Lawrence, of the newly organized Dairy Council of Broome 
County, N. Y., gives advice to Miss Abbie McClung, Director of 


the Dairy Council, in developing a 
relations program. 


sales promotion-public 
leading cheese manufacturers and distributors, retailers 
and related food organizations, food editors, home econ- 
omists and government officials at the Cheese Rally Aug- 
ust 17 to launch the biggest “fall cheese festival” in dairy 
history. 

Present milk production, he said, is at the rate of 
121.7 billion pounds per year which would top the all- 
time high of 121.5 billion pounds of milk in 1945. Cheese 
production is keeping pace and will make a bid to break 
last year’s all-time record of some 1 billion 200 million 
pounds. 


Cheese exports, he predicted, will drop from 98 
million pounds last year to about 10 million pounds in 
1950. Imports are likely to jump from 32 million pounds 


in 1949 to 40 million pounds in 1950. 

On August 1, there were total holdings of 260 
million pounds of American cheese. Of this amount, the 
government holds y 100 million pounds 
which represents in large part the excess volume that has 
not moved commercially. 


approximately 


“Yes, there’s plenty of cheese — all kinds of it,” Wilson 


declared. “This cheese is the product of our American 


September, 1950 
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STEAM 
GENERATORS 


HAVE the REAL 
+ ECS 








CONSUMPTION 


*kWHAT 1S IT? it's the modern scientific 
discovery of transferring heat at the highest degree 
of efficiency with a new low in fuel consumption. 
Principal factors of which are the cylinderized solid 


be flame with its exclusive cyclo-motion power, de- 
; signed to utilize the full potential of every particle 
| of fuel... and the thin layer of air resulting from 

centrifugal force that’s always between the flame 
i and wall of combustion chamber. A combination to 


produce steam far in excess of conventional stand- 
ards for measured heating surfaces. 


SEND FOR ALL THE BIG REASONS 
Learn how the completely automatic Cyclotherm 






SIZ ES with its unexcelled all-in-one package type 
ceaabie be features wipe out waste and excess costs. If 
as ieund dh you are planning a new or replacement boiler 
i pare installation it will pay you to first get the 
Ait facts on Cyclotherm. The coupon below is for 
‘ giao, your convenience. 
Low pressure 
to 200 psi fred 
with light or 
_ heavy oil, gas 
or combine- 









Oswego, New York 





CYCLOTHERM CORP. 


l 
1 CYCLOTHERM CORP., osweco, N. Y. \ 
1 
| Gentlemen: Please send me bulletin P-1 showing 
I the advantages of Cyclotherm’s new concept in Js i 
| Heat Transfer. Without obligation, of course. ne Ses | 
Dept. AMR 9 1 
| NAME ~~ ! 
1 | 
! 
oe , 
l 
city ZONE STATE ! 
ea a I 
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THE 


RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


WY THESE FEATURES 


Partition separates cleaning from sterilizing stations. 

Saves costly space. 

Provides maximum visual inspection for incoming AND 
outgoing cans. 

Eliminates necessity for separate reject conveyor. 

Completely accessible for cleaning and adjusting. 

All controls within easy reach. 


ee Oe 


KENDALL-LAMAR CORP. 





POTSDAM, NEW YORK 








ALL ALUMINUM 


Aollingsworth TRUCK 





@ Stainless steel 
runners reduce 
case friction. 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ Were is a truck refrigerator that affords all 


@ Completely of the ‘‘most-wanted’’ features. This quality box 


sealed. features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane type 
Moisture construction ...iveted for _ Super strength. 

Nickel plated serews and stainless steel hard- 
cannot ware make the entire assembly rustproof. Dou- 


ble than normal insulation gives you maximum 
cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty pounds 
of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 30 hours 
in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the Hollings- 
worth Truck Refrigerator is designed for com- 
plete space utilization. Model illustrated fits 
conteur of Divco Truck Body. 

Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 

of Milk Delivery Trucks .. . Special 

Boxes Made to Order. 


decompose 
insulation. 


@ Padlock holes 
in latches. 


@ Holds 2 ice 
trays plus 3 
quart cases 
and 1 pint 
tray. 














—— JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


CLIFTON HEIGHTS © PENNSYLVANIA 

















farms and as Americans it’s our job to sell it through 
normal channels without looking to government for aid 
or subsidy.” 


ADA Spearheads Drive 


“The cheese industry, collaborating with some of the 
nation’s outstanding food manufacturers, has created for 
cheese the greatest food merchandising event ever devel- 
oped,” Owen M. Richards, Chicago, general manager of 
the American Dairy Association, told the rally. 


The fall cheese festival campaign which opens jn 
October, he pointed out, will be spearheaded by full 
color ADA advertising in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Look 
Magazine and the American Weekly plus 6,000 Railway 
‘Xpress posters in 1,200 cities and towns. . 


This nationwide advertising will be backed by mag- 
azine, newspaper, radio and TV coverage by manufac- 
turers and distributors of cheese and by such related food 
organizations as the National Biscuit Company, General 
Mills, Hormel and others. In addition, there will be fea- 
ture articles on cheese in Collier's, Look, Ladies’ Home 
Journal and True Confessions, with trade paper support 
in such publications as Super Market Merchandising, Pro- 
gressive Grocer and Grocergram. 


Panel Group Tells How 


The rally, chairmaned by F. H. Irwin, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of the Kraft Foods Company, Chicago, 
moved swiftly into a panel discussion on ways and means 
of retail cooperation in promoting cheese sales. 


In opening the panel, moderator Don Parsons, execu- 
tive director of the Super Market Institute, Chicago, re- 
marked: “Cheese is an old-time product that has made 
rapid progress in the food field since the war due to 
modern merchandising at the point of sale. Cheese can 
be used in many ways with related foods and helps sell 
other foods. It is a good turnover and _traffic-building 
food item. Cheese can do much to spotlight the dairy 
food line and build a profitable dairy food department.” 

Expressing satisfaction with gains in cheese sales as 
a result of the Cheese Festival a year ago, and pledging 
support to better their sales records in the coming cam- 
paign, the following panel members gave suggestions on 
how they were going all-out to achieve new sales goals 
in the October Cheese Festival ahead: 

Richard Gromer, Gromer Supermarket, Elgin, Illinois 
and member National Association of Retail Grocers; E. 
C. Brunst, cheese merchandising, the Kroger Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio and G. W. Diehl, national butter and 
cheese buyer for The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Speaking on “What the Festival Means to the Food 
Chains,” was John A. Logan, Washington, D. C., presi- 
dent National Association of Food Chains. “Government 
Participation in the Cheese Festival” was discussed by 
John I. Thompson, assistant administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Cheese ‘n’ Crackers 
Revealing plans for the nationwide participation of 


his organization in pushing “Cheese ’n’ Crackers” J 
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Sidney Johnson, New York City, merchandising manager 
of the National Biscuit Co. said: 

“We will unleash a powerful advertising program to 
persuade people to serve cheese with Premium Crackers 
this fall. 


listening audience to buy and eat cheese and _ crackers. 


Arthur Godfrey will remind his 40 million 


Outdoor posters with the caption Dreaming of Cheese 
will appear from Fifteen hundred 
NABISCO delivery trucks will carry 3,000 posters. Twenty 
five hundred salesmen will put up a minimum of 25,000 


coast to. coast. 


store displays that should sell 375 tons of cheese and 
one and a half million packages or individual jars of cheese 
along with 2,000 tons of our crackers. 


“Women buy in terms of meals, the vegetables to 
go with the meat, the ingredients for a cake, or the cheese 
to serve with crackers so food store operators will display 
related products together. Cheese and crackers are a 
natural.” 

The importance to the nation’s economic welfare of 
moving goods from farm to family table was stressed by 
Dr. Alfred P. Haake, industrial consultant General Motors 
Company and Mayor of Park Ridge, Illinois. 


Give’s Women’s Viewpoint 


“There is no other food that makes such an imme- 
diate and insistent appeal to the appetite,” said Marye 
Dahnke, director consumer service department of the 
Kraft Foods Co., in referring to cheese from the home- 
makers viewpoint. 


“Stand before a well-stocked cheese counter and 
experience the emotion yourself,” she advised. “You can- 
not gaze for long at those varied and tempting cheeses 
Even a 
colored picture of fine cheese or a cheese dish has the 
same effect.” 


without feeling the impulse to taste at once. 


“As much as I have worked professionally with cheese 
for many years,” she enthused, “I have never lost my 
eagerness to taste and taste again. When I get home to 
my own kitchen I often take a busman’s holiday and pre- 
pare a cheese dish. Every cheese dish represents a new 
adventure. The more you know about cheese and cheese 
cookery, the more you want to know.” 


Cheese-Filled Rolls 
Unusual ways of serving cheese for appetizers were 
demonstrated at the Cheese Rally. Among the featured 
specialties served at the “cheese buffet” were delicious 
“cheese-filled rolls.” These were prepared and recom- 
mended by a committee of outstanding home economists 
from the cheese industry. 


Chairmaned by Miss Dahnke, the committee is com- 
posed of: Mrs. Beth McLean, Chicago, Swift & Co., Miss 
Rachel Reed, Borden Co., New York City and Miss Esther 
Latzke, Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Here’s the recipe for the taste-tempting “cheese- 


filled rolls” 


2 Ib. sharp cheese shredded 


2 tablespoons minced onion undiluted 


% teaspoon salt 
6 strips cooked bacon chopped ! 
Dash of cayenne 


1 med. size green pepper chopped 


s+ teaspoon worcestershire 


sauce 

Blend the cheese with the onion, green pepper. tomato soup. bacon 
and seasoning Spread filling generously on very small French rolls 
Bake in 400 degres oven until the cheese filling is melted. Serve hot 
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a INTAKE EQUIP, 


anode” 
pote gMALL and MEDjy 
PLANTS 


KUSEL 


WEIGHING and 
RECEIVING UNIT 


Available in \ 
300-500-800 Ib. 
(Weigh can sizes) 










Ultra-sanitary 16-gauge stainless steel with all \ 
joints welded and smoothly ground. Unique \ 


splasher and strainer. Can platform and dump- 
ing mechanism of rugged, all-welded, steel. 


your plant. 


KUSEL WEIGHING and 
RECEIVING UNIT can also 
be used with beam scale, 
Write for Bulletin 11A. 





KUSEL DAIRY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Cheese Vats of all kinds, Receivin 

Vats, Regenerative Pasteurizers, Weig 

Cans, Holding Tanks, Can Washers, 
Forker and Agitators, Cheese Presses, 
Starter Cans, Curd Knives, and other 
special equipment. Also jobbers of 
complete line of Cheese Factory 
Supplies. 








valve opener actuates stainless steel valve \ 
bottom outlet. Sample hole and other open- \ 
ings are flanged upward. Stainless steel anti- \ 


Keeps production flowing’ smoothly through PA 
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CONTROL 


EASY 
TO USE 


NO 
WASTE 


DETERGENT BRICK FEEDER 
AND DETERGENT BRICKS 


Klenzade Acid Detergent Brick No. 3 alter- 
nated with Klenzade Alkaline Detergent 
Brick No. 4 insures positive control through 
the alternate system of cleaning. This is 
the scientific answer to sparkling film-free 
milk cans. Direct visible control Klenzade 
Feeder plus finely balanced Klenzade Deter- 
gent Bricks offers amazing results in the 
control of lime deposits and milkstone. 


Write to Klenzade Products, Inc., Beloit, 
Wisconsin for all the facts on better can 
washing methods. 


Jobbers and Distributors In Principal Cities 





KLENZADE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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MILK IN BAKERY PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


rye bread, raisin bread, and yeast-raised sweet dough are 
ideal types for including from 2 to 6 percent of milk 
solids in the formulas. 


Milk Products in Cake 


The use of milk solids in cake formulas brings about 
even more pronounced improvement in flavor and appear- 
ance than is the case when milk products are included 
in bread formulas. This is true regardless of the formula 


TABLE 1 


Production of Milk and of Some Milk Products and Estimates of Their 
Utilization by the Baking Industry, 1947! 


Utilized by the 


—Production*-— —Baking Industry*— 
Milk Product 
Fluid Fluid 
Product Equivalent Product Equivalent 
Million Million Million Million 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Fluid milks 
Fluid whole 119,300 119,300 11.0 
Fluid skim 48,438 48.438 16.0 16.00 
Fluid buttermilk 1,862 1,862 
Fluid whey 12,293 12.293 
Concentrated milks 
Plain condensed whole 175 367 13.4 14 
Plain condensed skim 102 1,206 110.0 0.00 
Sweetened condensed whole 247 44 21.8 16.96 
Sweetened condensed skim 543 1,629 183.0 49.00 
Evaporated whole +208 6.737 6.0 1? 
Dried milks 
Dried whole 165 1,319 5 44.00 
Dried skim(nonfat milk solids) 678 7.701 217.00 2,213.00 
Dried buttermilk 45 500 1.51 16.60 
Dried whey 156 2.521 
1Exclusive of cream and butter 
*Data on production are from the Bureau of Agricultural Econor 
*Data on baking utilization are estimates from various sources 


or the type of cake. Only in angel cake varieties are milk 
solids omitted, chiefly because the ability of egg white 
to carry the sugar, flour, and other ingredients is forced 
to the limit. 


All types of milk products are used widely in cake 
formulas, depending on availability, convenience, econ- 
omy, Or ease of adaptation to a particular formula. Fluid 
milk probably is used more widely for small-scale pro- 
duction of cakes, while dried and condensed milk prod- 
ucts are used in larger scale operations. When fluid milk 
is used as the liquid ingredient, care should be taken to 
use the proper amount and thus avoid the undesirable 
effects of excess liquid. 


In the case of dried milks, a level of 6 to 10 percent, 
based on flour weight, is generally considered adequate. 
To insure complete hydration and uniform dispersion, re- 
constitution with the necessary water is advisable although 

it is not absolutely necessary. 


Although fluid milk and dried milk are used more 
commonly in cake production that the other forms of 
milk products, the latter are equally adaptable to cake 
formulas and the same advantages are obtained as with 
the more common types of milk products. Table 4 shows 
the amounts of several types of milk products that are 
required for an average, medium-rich, yellow layer cake 
formula. 


Various mixing: methods give excellent results, and 
no one method is considered better than any other. One 
satisfactory method consists of creaming the flour with 
the shortening, sifting the other dry ingredients together, 
and adding them alternately with the fluid ingredients 
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and the flavoring. The amount of batter for each cake 
depends on the pan size, and for large cakes the baking 
1 are time is reduced and the temperature of the oven is low- 
milk ered. Usually a baking time of 25 to 28 minutes at 325 
to 375° F. is considered adequate for 10- to 13-ounce 
cakes. 
If satisfactory cakes are to be made, certain pre- ” ™ 
bout cautions, must be observed: (1) All ingredients should be Cleaning Equipment 
seas at room temperature, and the final temperature of the 
uded batter should be from 70° to 75° F.; (2) scaling weight “ 
il depends on the size of the cake pans that are to be used of Advance Design 
a = bs 
although 10 to 13 ounces is satisfactory for cake pans 8 
ae inches in diameter; (3) oven temperature should be uni- 
ir e -_ . . . 
form at approximately 370°; (4) only high-quality in- 
iaitie gredients should be used; and (5) fine granulated sugar GIRTON 
nia and slow addition of the eggs are necessary to produce 
» . e . . 
valent smooth consistency and free-flowing batters. NY { ] p (‘| i 
te , : ! anitary Pipe Cleaning Equipmen 
ands References 
1.00 Relatively few publications deal exclusively with the 
use of milk in baking. The following reference list con- 
sists chiefly of articles in baking or cereal journals, which 
- are available at most public libraries, and of pamphlets 
. 96 that are available from commercial firms. 
on (1) Anonymous 
1934 The bakers’ book of powdered skim milk (Pamphlet. ) 
4 Golden State Company, Ltd New York 
a 1935 4 treatise on baking. 468 pp. Fleischmann Division, Stand 
ard Brands In 595 Madison Ave., New York Does a positive cleaning job on all sizes 
1935 \ treatise on cake making. 468 pp. Fleischmann Division of sanitary pipes and fittings. Pays for 
Standard Brands In 595 Madison Ave., New York ° if b . . | b 
1) Bailey, L. H., and LeClere, J. A itse y great savings in labor costs. 
1935 Cake and ake making ingredients Cereal Chem. 12: 175 . 
milk 5) Brouilett, H. G., McDuffie, C. A., and Nolte. L. W A size and model for every plant, from 
‘ 1938. Milk in bread. 154 pp. The American Dry Milk Institute the smallest to the largest 
yhite Inc., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago . 
(6) Greenbank, G. R., Steinbarger, M. C. Deysher, E. F.. and Holm, 
rced co. E. ; WRITE FOR BULLETINS 
1927 The effect of heat treatment of skim milk upon the baking 
quality of the evaporated and dried products Jour AND PRICES. 
Dairy Sci. 10(4). 335 
cake Information dealing with the baking industry in gen- 
con- eral may be obtained from the following institutions: 
‘luid The American Institute of Baking. 1135 W. Fullerton, Chicago, Ill 
The American Association of Cereal Chemists, University Farm, St 
pro- Paul 1, Minn 
| Quality Bakers of America, 120 W. 42d St New York, N. Y 
rod- American Bakers Association, 1317 F St N.W Washington. D. € 
milk Following is a partial list of bakery trade journals: 
n to mi tana Clissold Publishing Co 105 W. Adams St Chicago 
ible ' Bakers Weekly American Trade Publishing Co., Inc 45 W. 45th St 
New York 19, N. Y¥ 
The Bakers Digest Siebel Publishing Co 747 W Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 6, Ill 
American Independent Baker American Bakers Publishing Co Inc 
ent, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 
Bakers Review Wm. R. Gregory Co 330 W 42d St New York 18 
ate. N. ¥ 
= Southwestern Baker Tunnell-Webb Publishers, Ine 542 M & M Bidg., 
re- Houston 2, Tex 
ugh Dough Boy The Dough Boy, Ine 401 Board of Trade Bldg New 
od Orleans 12, La 
NOTE: The Department cannot undertake to give a complete list 
| f the bakery trade journals. and no discrimination is intended if the 
name of any journal has been omitted 
10re 
; of * 
ake WHAT IS MILK QUALITY? 
vith (Continued from Page 21) 
OWS breakage due to banging, crushing, freez- 
are H 
ing. 
ake i d. A shape of container which requires the 
least storage space in the refrigerator. ROLL-A-TABLES SANITARY PIPE 
° . f ¢ 
“it e. A package easily carried. - CLEANING UNITS 
na f. A container easily cleaned. 
g. A package with attractive coloring and ogre a _ 
vith ae TURING { OMPAN} 
her printing. Pie 
are h. Attractive display cabinets in the stores, ° MILLVILLE. PA. 
attractive delivery rigs and drivers. 
iew 
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NEW PLAN FOR AGRICULTURE Brandt Plan are the retirement by the gram would not be a direct concern to pas 
(Continued from Page 26) government of submarginal land into of the surplus holding pool. for far 
the public domain; and the rental of ; of buy 
Embargoes on Foreign Imports 9. For 
If the Supply Percentage is: The tax shall be: The long time success of any do- Stal 
Te ies Sie 5% of Parity Price mestic price support program for ag- price 
— 115 eZ“ “ a riculture demands that imports be surplu 
% - io” 120 15% shut off on crops which are in surplus merch 
120 125 20% domestic production. norms 
125 130 25% : The Brandt Plan provides that 
130 135 30% “ Pana he atthe 
135 140 35% “ whenever the supply percentage of Sta 
140 145 404% any major agricultural commodity ex- fcien 
145 150 45% “ ceeds 100 percent, or whenever agri. ies, 
150 155 503“ “* “ cultural imports are materially inter- with 
fering with the program, the President ae 
And so on with a 5 percent increase productive farm acreage by the sur- by proclamation shall suspend imports Rees 
in the tax for each graduation of 5 plus holding pool. Costs of permanent of the specific commodities which may ‘ ; . 
percent in the supply percentage scale. retirement of submarginal land would directly or by their substitute nature aes 
be borne by the government. Costs of tend to break down the operation of 
Surplus Reduction Mechanisms temporary retirement of productive a domestic farm program. hy 
There are three mechanisms in the acreage by rentals would be borne by The plan further provides that no Pract 
Brandt Plan for reducing surpluses. the surplus holding pool. trade agreement or other international Deliv 
The first is the equalization fee, which, at agreement be entered into, renewed. 
as it becomes larger on a crop of in- The Food Certificate Plan or extended byond its earliest termin- ne 
creasing surplus, will tend to dis- As a part of the Brandt Plan and an ation date which is in contravention fae 
courage further expansion of produc- important adjunct in the disposal of of the purposes of the program. to ar 
tion in that commodity. At the same surplus farm commodities, the Secre- ty S 
time the individual farmer will be tary of Agriculture is authorized to Summary ~ : 
free to produce whatever crops he establish and administer a food cer- The Brandt Plan is predicated on "te 
desires in whatever quantity, and the tificate program. the belief that the American farmer- Ml is 


equalization fee is therefore primarily 
a means of switching production from 
one commodity to another. 


When total production has reached 
the point of satisfying all home re- 
quirements and such foreign markets 
as can be expected to absorb Ameri- 
can surpluses; and when the field of 
new crop utilizations has been ex- 
hausted and there is sufficient stock 
pile for future contingencies—then and 
then only should definite acreage re- 
ductions be put into effect. 


The second and third surplus re- 
duction mechanisms provided in the 


Under this program, food certifi- 
cates would be issued only to persons 
of low-income groups who otherwise 
would be unable to afford adequate 
diets. The certificates would be used 
for the purchase at current retail 
prices of designated food commodities 
through registered food dealers, and 
the certificates would be redeemable 
at face value by the dealers through 
agencies designated by the Secretary. 

Cost of the food certificate program 
would be borne by the government 
through appropriations for such pur- 
pose, and the operation of the pro- 





producer is entitled to a parity price 
for such products as are consumed in 
American markets. If he produces in 
excess of what is required for the 
domestic markets and if losses have 
to be sustained in disposing of the 
excess, the farmer-producer should 
bear these losses himself. 

For the general public, for the proc- 
essors and distributors of farm prod- 


ucts, and for the farmer himself, the 
Brandt Plan offers: 


1. For the Consumer: 
Adequate and reserve supplies of 
farm products at prices he can afford 





Yes! you too, like thousands of enthusiastic 
dairymen, will be sitting on Top of The World 
when you use Baker Milk cases. Built of. New 


... Job 


England Slow-Growth hardwoods . 





tested under all handling conditions to insure 





maximum protection against bottle breakage. 


BAKER BOX 


A DIVISION OF CONNOHIO, INC. 
WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


If you are not using 
BAKER CASES, you are 


using a second best case 
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cern to pay. Freedom from taxation to pay Mimeograph copies of the proposed 
for farmer subsidies, or to pay the cost TO HONOR BLANFORD revision are available and may be ob- 
of buying up commodity surpluses. Dairy farmers in the New tained, as long as the limited supply 
ts 2. For the Processor and Distributor: York milkshed will give a huge lasts, from the Commodity Standards 
do Stable markets. Protection from the testimonial dinner for Dr. Chas. Division, National Bureau of Stand- 
ag- price depressing effect of homeless J. Blanford, federal-state milk ards, Washington 25, D. C. 
be surpluses. Encouragement to normal market administrator, in the ° 
plus merchandising and the carrying of grand ballroom = the Hotel INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
normal inventories. Syracuse at a3 P.M., Monday, (Coatiaued tram fans $4 
that 3. Fer the Farmer: September 25, it was announced 
of Stable prices, which will permit ef- many ia ie eeune way Cat ork _— 
ms ficient planning ahead in farm opera- B. J. H. Rikert, business man- rig nik, oven Chong very Oils acts 
al tions. Assurance of an equal break ager of the New York State pol nave pe apne fii 9% 
iter with industry, labor and the profes- Guernsey Breeders’ Co-Opera- produce a coagulating cnnyme waich 
ent sions in economic upswings or de- tive, Inc., Syracuse, heads the _ apap e~gundear tony dpe el 
= clines. Freedom from subsidies, allot- committee arranging the dinner tities, a small number of organisms 
may ments and regimentation. and said that it would be at- are able to produce a very large effect. 
ture e tended by several hundred dairy These organisms can come from a 
n of PROPOSED CASE REVISION farmers. great many sources: feed, water, dust, 
A proposed revision of Simplified manure, etc. They are rather easily 
| no Practice Recommendation R236-49, by the Standing Committee, the rec- held to a minimum where proper san- 
onal Delivery Cases for Square Glass Milk ommended _ revision determines the itation practices are employed. We 
ved, Bottles, has been submitted to pro- adequate dimensions for crates for would suggest an examination of the 
nin- ducers, distributors, users and others half-gallon oblong glass milk bottles, water used for cooling the milk, as 
tion interested, for acceptance, according also the delivery-case dimensions for well as further checks on the coats of 
to an announcement of the Commod- quart size paperboard milk bottles. the animals, and the utensils used for 
ity Standards Division, National Bu- The revision, upon acceptance by handling the milk. It is possible that 
I al reau of Standards. the industry, will be titled “Delivery cooling is partially at fault, and it 
sila Proposed by the Milk Bottle Crate Cases for Glass and Paperboard Milk would be well to check this point at 
ites Manufacturers Council, and approved Bottles.” the farm also. 
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S. @. CRATES 
s of This model Superior SQ Crate 
- features wood center posts to 
eliminate glass-to-glass con- Ges. ** Mary’s chocolate milk is doubly delicious 
— met ot Se GF 60 ete. because it is made with Forbes Chocolate, a qualit 
Wood posts guide Standard (oe Gey 
or Cream Top square bottles product for 24 years. 
into pockets without shoul- 
aieheaie contact, aad FORBES QUALITY CHOCOLATE 
save substantial time at the 
filler. SQ Crates are furnished Offers You: 
without wood posts if desired. @ A TRUE CHOCOLATE FLAVOR — NO BITTERNESS 
@ FLAVOR KEPT IN SUSPENSION—NO SEDIMENT 
. @ FORTIFIED WITH PURE VANILLA PLUS VANILLIN 
Dnteauase ar ’ @ CONVENIENTLY PACKED — ECONOMICAL TO USE 
fhew.  Astoatio Cite. Write or wire for a FREE sample and compare 
SUPERIOR METAL WARE DIVISION it — or better still, send us a trial order. 
JOHN WOOD COMPANY The BENJAMIN P. FORBES CO. 
509 FRONT AVENUE e¢ ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA , 2000 WEST 14th ST. @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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. trend. The factors going into the 
New England Cooperative Reports cis 1 price jormula have shown 
sharp increases over the past month 
S b t ti | G > a c + Y as a result of which the Class I price si 
U s an id ain in ourse o ear went up at the rate of 22 cents per ci 
H. W. Selby Sees Continued High Levels For Class | Sales aandvedweight August 1. co 
As Result of Successful Operation of Famous Boston Formula Further Price Increase Seen Vi 
“This still leaves us 22 cents per re 
TOTAL improvement of 220 with a suddenly expanded need for hundredweight less than a year ago 36 
A thousand 888 dollars over last milk supply. Northeastern dairy farm- due to the 44-cent supply and demand th 
year's financial position was re- ers are suffering from great odds with adjustment which went into effect on 
ported ‘recently by Howard W. Selby, the price of feed and grain supplies October 1, 1949. There is a possibil- 
General Manager of United Farmers at high support price levels and the ity of another Class I increase later rs 
of New England, in the August issue market for meats sufficiently high to this year in the event present infla- . 
of United Farmers News. Sales by tempt the dairy farmer to slaughter tionary conditions continue. Even at : 
New England’s largest dairy market- his cows for beef. the present level, however, blended 
ing coperative totaled 14 million, 126 “There is considerable prospect for prices during the —_— it of . 
thousand, 347 dollars for the year. marked improvement in the price 1950 should run from 12 to 18 cents q 
~~ | ey ee per hundredweight higher than dur- ¢ 
bers of United Farmers, he stated that ing the mre qnniter a Eke guovinns fi 
the net savings from operations for A RADIO’S ALL WE GOT — a 
the year totaled 145 thousand 614 Close study of the changed C a. / ae — “9 - p 
dollars, compared to an operating loss living habits of the American heap nea ests ~ Pome "a ti 
75 thousand 274 dollars in the year People is bringing definite evi- aie was seen _— Sine rom the ex- 
preceding. The fiscal year, which Bintens ek iieidain ‘te sails, ce lent consumer relations made pos- 
ended June 30, 1950, was the third tionizing lives of more millions “ — vi" ne rg Ces I 
full year of operation since the merger than any development since the it Nip —E- “a vans Ai 
of New England Dairies and United harnessing of electricity, G. P. ~e peed “o6 ee t - ‘eel ( 
Farmers Cooperative Creamery Asso- Gundlach, president of G. P. ane Rretee we neve Oe ee ( 


ciation in January, 1947. 

Discussing the dairy situation, Selby 
that 
dropped from an average of $4.79 for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1949, 
$4.09 for the 12 
months ending June 30, 1950. At the 


stated blended prices have 


to an average of 
present time the ratio of milk prices 
to feed prices is the least favorable 
since 1938. It now takes 100 pounds 
of milk to buy 84 pounds of dairy 
ration as contrasted with 95 pounds 


a year ago. 


“This is an unfortunate condition 
in face of the present international 


conflict when the nation may be faced 


Gundlach & Company, Cincin- 
nati, marketing consultants to 
the dairy 


industry declared 


recently. 

Gundlach addressing a mer- 
chandising and marketing insti- 
tute for his organization’s sales 
and service representatives from 
all parts of the country insisted 
“television is slowly, but def- 
initely re-focusing habits in en- 
tertainment, recreation, interior 
decoration and home furnishing, 
plus a terrific impact in the 
dietary and refreshment habits.” 











from price determinations and a fair 
price has resulted both for the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. “This form- 
ula,” Selby continued, “has been the 
greatest single contribution to the ex- 
cellent public relations the dairy in- 
dustry enjoys in the Boston market. 
Since the formula has been in effect 
we have experienced a number of 
price decreases. The integrity of the 
dairy farmer in sticking by his bar- 
gain has been widely praised by the 
Boston newspapers. This is in sharp 
contrast to the experience of many 
other markets where the buying pub- 
lic continues to view milk prices with 
suspicion.” 




















‘FRIGIDRY 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


bbl 


Save Time—Save Money—Avoid 
Trouble. Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- 
idry’ cultures to produce mother 
culture in one generation and take 
guess work out of making good but- 
termilk, butter and cheese. 


FRE pi rite for Booklet No. 206 on produc- 
tion of Cultured Dairy Products. 


| GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


| 25 LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 






DAIRY 
CULTURES 


LYOPHILIZED’ 


for 


UNIFORMITY 
° 
VIABILITY 
o 
STABILITY 


*New, high-vacuum, sube 
zero drying process. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY EARNS $2.77 


Half year earnings of National Dairy 
Products Corporation for the first six 
months of 1950 were $2.77 a share, 
compared with $2.62 a share in the 
comparable period a year ago, L. A. 
Van Bomel, president, announced here 
recently. Net earnings were $17,587,- 
399 compared with $16,537,423 in 
the first six months of 1949. 


Total tonnage of products sold in- 
creased. Dollar sales declined mod- 
erately from $456,218,089 in the first 
half of last year to $440,985,392, due 
to price reductions, Mr. Van Bomel 
said. The decline in dollar sales, how- 
ever, was more than off-set by a re- 
duction. in costs from $440,784,306 to 
$424.899,007. The statement which 
follows is subject to year-end audit 
and no provision has been made for 
possible increase in Federal income 
taxes on 1950 income: 


e 
TWO COMPANY MERGER 


The Milk Bottle Crate Company of 
Chicago, Illinois, has purchased the 
Cold Seal Cabinet and Milk Bottle 


Crate Divisions of the Quirk Com- 
pany, and incorporated these two di- 
visions under the name of The Quirk 


Crate and Cabinet Company. 


The new company will operate in- 
dependently of the Milk Bottle Crate 
Company, retaining all personnel ac- 
tive in the two former divisions. Wil- 
liam J. Quirk will remain in the ca- 
pacity of President and General Man- 
ager. The Sales Department under 
the directon of Walter E. Morse, as- 
sisted by Edward G. Hoch and John 


F. Lawrie, will remain in fact. 


The union of the two oldest milk 
bottle crate manufacturers in the in- 
dustry, strengthens the overall manu- 
facturing and sales facilities of each 
company. It is further stated that the 
merger of the two, will enable both 
companies to offer improved service 


to the dairy industry generally. 


The name of the new company, 
Quirk Crate and Cabinet Co., indi- 
cates the growing importance of the 
Quirk Cold Seal Cabinet as standard 
equipment for dairy trucks. 


NEW OFFICE FOR KLENZADE 


Continuous growth over the years 
has made it necessary for Klenzade 
Products, Inc., Beloit, Wisconsin, to 
acquire a new office building adjacent 
to their present factory. The old office 
quarters will be converted to produc- 
tion uses and warehouse use. New 
offices will be housed in a one story 
building containing over 10,000 
square feet of floor space completely 
refinished, air conditioned, and fur- 
nished with today’s most modern of- 
fice equipment. Fluorescent lighting 
combined with a light green no-eye- 
strain wall finish is used throughout 
the general office and private suites. 
Additional features are the large and 
roomy Research Laboratory into which 
a complete can or bottle washing 
machine or other equipment can be 
moved through a separate entrance; 
a commodious library and reference 
room; and a general meeting room 
equipped for movies and educational 
demonstrations. Office and adminis- 
trative personnel has also been in- 
creased to take care of constantly 
growing sales and field technical serv- 
ices. 








VIKING “‘Sanitor’ 


IN CONVENTIONAL V-BELT DRIVE STYLE 
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IN PUMPING 
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For 3A approved pumping, look to the complete line of 
Viking “Sanitor’ units. A popular model is the Fig. 172, 
conventional V-belt driven pump, shown here. 


Pump made of solid dairy metal with only five rugged parts 
for easy dismantling and cleaning. Simple “O” ring seal. 
Revolvable casing for handy port location. 


Hydraulically balanced parts deliver 
without foaming or 
liquid. Ask for free bulletins DIOOLM 
and E100LM today. 
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Send me free descriptive folder “Milk Sales Management.” 


Jncrease YOUR MILK SALES 

















Reduce YOUR SELLING COST 





A practical, work- 
able milk sales 
procram, com- 
pletely presented 
in detail. A Milk 
Sales Manual de- 
veloped by milk 
sales managers 
and in use suc- 
cessfully for the 
past four years. 


Mail coupon 
for free 


descriptive folder. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Catalog on Homogenizers 


HERRY-BURRELL has a_ new 
C catalog on the Superhomo Ho- 

mogenizer which describes both 
the large and small capacity models. 
This machine is built in five frame 
sizes. Capacities range from 50 to 
2,500 gallons per hour. 


The Superhomo features a new sin- 
gle or two-stage homogenizing valve, 
perforated stainless steel, replaceable 
valve caps which absorb 98% of the 
wear on the valve; improved, adjust- 
able and reusable plunger seals; a 
new, positive system of applying water 
to the plungers and many other con- 
struction, operating and sanitary fea- 
tures which assure sanitary, depend- 


able operation and long life. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing any Cherry-Burrell 
Branch or Associate Distributor for a 
copy of Superhomo Bulletin G-463. 


a 

Water Treatment Booklet 

HE INDUSTRIAL water engi- 
neering services offered in the 
fields of water procurement, treat- 
ment, usage and disposal by Hall La- 
boratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, are des- 
cribed in a new booklet, “Let’s Con- 
sider Your Whole Water Problem,” 
just issued by this consulting firm. 
Organization of the Hall technical 
staff, comprising engineering special- 
ists in water problems and in various 
processes in which water is employed, 
research and analytical units, and 
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VALVES 


FITTINGS 
. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. l 








field service engineers, is described 
and diagrammed. Typical service 
problems are discussed, with illustra- 
tions showing flow schemes of water 
in process and disposal. 
e 
Milk Strainer Cover 
EUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY 
Company of Milwaukee has de- 
veloped an improved strainer 
cover. The new “Hook-On” strainer 
cover can be handled with one hand 
by simply sliding the cover backward 





to open. As the cover slides back- 
ward, a hook at the inside center of 
cover slips over the edge of strainer, 
hanging it to the side rim. As soon 
as milk is poured from the dairy pail 
into the strainer the cover is slid into 
place to keep out all flies, dirt and 
stable dust. The cover will fit most 


makes of strainers up to 15 inches in 


diameter. It is tinned and retinned, all 
welded, providing a smooth, sanitary 
surface. 

The Geuder, Paeschke & Frey 
Cream City line of dairy utensils also 
includes milk strainers, hooded and 
open end top dairy pails, seamless, 
solderless, and tiger pattern milk cans 
with new streamlined straight breast. 


Odor-Less Enamel 


HE ORIGINATORS of DAMP- 

COAT ENAMEL, used for many 

years in leading dairies, food 
plants, restaurants and in industry 
where damp surfaces prevail, this 
month introduces an advance of major 
importance. This well known enamel 
for painting over damp surfaces or 
fresh plaster now is made without any 
odor to effect exposed foods, bever- 
ages or other products sensitive to 
painting smells. To be called ODOR- 
LESS DAMPCOAT ENAMEL, it also 
is free from any fumes which irritate 
throat or nostrils and cause eyes to 


smart while painting. 


This exclusive formulation is man- 
ufactured in its own plant isolated 
from all sources of paint odors. New 
30 ton Buhrstone Mill assures the fin- 
est grind known for this product. Sup- 
plied in a high-gloss white—goes over 
damp or dry surfaces, painted or un- 
painted, and is even safe to use on 
fresh plaster walls with its under- 
coater. Ink, pencil marks, lipstick, 
wax crayons and many other stains 
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L CAN SERVE YOU. 


@ To improve efficiency of operations 
On problems concerning sanitation 
On equipment design to mect sanitary 
f] requirements 

To improve your products 
On introduction of new products 
On setting up operations 
With advice on potentialities of new 
businesses 


Consultant for Milk and Food Industries 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y., BEEKMAN 3-2933 
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wash right off. ODOR-LESS DAMP- 
COAT ENAMEL also is resistant to 
gasoline, carbon tetrachloride, and 
to lime in plaster. Has no ammonia 
smell; no turpentine smell; no varnish 
or kerosene smell; no gasoline odor; 
no sour smell; contains no masking 
perfume; no odor of alcohol. 


New Ice Cream Cup 
IXIE CUP COMPANY an- 
nounces that its 7-oz. No. 347 
Pac-Kup is now available in the 

new Spencerian Design. 


This new design, according to the 
Company, is an answer to the large 
demand for a cup with the words 





“ICE CREAM” stock-printed on its 
side. It is an item that will be of 
interest to ice cream manufacturers 
and retailers who wish to purchase 
imprinted lids and package their prod- 
uct with special print effect at stock 
print cup prices. 


The Spencerian Design, according 
to tests conducted by the Company’s 
market research department, has a 
high degree of consumer acceptance. 
The horse-and-sleigh design, which is 
in flowing Spencerian style, imparts 
a feeling of delicacy and quality. The 
blue and white color combination is 
striking, and at the same time, appro- 


priately crisp and cool for use on an 
ice cream cup. 


For further information, contact 
your nearest Dixie wholesaler, or write 
directly to Dixie Cup Company, Eas- 
ton, Pa. 


Sharples Cold Milk Separator 


O MEET the demand of the 

Dairy Industry for a cold milk 

separator for small and medium 
sized dairy plants, The Sharples Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
announced addition of the R-l10SV 
Model to its present line of cold milk 
separators. Capacity of the new 
Model is 2,000 pounds per hour on 
cold milk, up to 3,500 pounds per 
hour for hot milk separation, if de- 
sired. 


Constructed entirely of stainless 
metal materials with a one-piece 
frame, the separator produces with 
equal efficiency, up to 40%, and lower 
than 10% cream, as desired. Forty de- 
gree (40°F.) milk is cleanly skimmed 
without any pre-heat. Regardless of 
the fat content of incoming milk, skim- 
ming efficiency is constant during the 
entire run. In common with the R- 
1I5SV and R-20SV Models—with ca- 
pacities of 4,000 and 6,000 pounds of 
cold milk per hour respectively—the 
R-LOSV Sharples Cold Milk Separator 
features a fully enclosed motor, a bow] 
designed specifically for cold milk 
separation, no-clutch drive and _pro- 
tective motor control. 


Complete information on all three 
models may be obtained by writing 
to the Dairy Division of The Sharples 
Corporation, 2300 Westmoreland St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Photoelectric Smoke Indicator 


OMBUSTION Control Corpora- 
C tion announces the availability 
of a new series of Smoke Indi- 
cators. These are offered for the pur- 
pose of indicating continuously the 
density of smoke passing through the 
stack of a power plant and signalling 
when the smoke exceeds a predeterm- 
ined value. It serves to assure powel 


plant engineers that their smoke con- 





ditions are within the limits estab- 
lished by municipal ordinances and 
also provides a simple and direct 
method of maintaining a continuous 
check on overall combustion efficiency. 


Fireye Smoke Indicating equipment 
consists of three basic units: a Light 
Source, a Photoelectric Scanner, and 
a Control and Indicator combined in 
a single attractive housing. The Light 
Source and Scanner are mounted on 
opposite sides of the stack or breech- 
ing and the Indicator is placed in any 
convenient location, such as on a con- 
trol panel. As smoke in the breeching 
passes through the light beam, the In- 
dicator shows a smoke density read- 


ing. Red and green jewel lights in 
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Better DRY MILK 
| AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 
The Patented, 
“20-year cylinders” give years 
and years of maximum pro- 
duction of a superior dry milk 

at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure long life with low steam 
and power costs. Complete details upon request 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 





glass-smooth, 


Michigan 











Be Seen at the Show 





Proud Dairymen 
Will Be Wearing this 


DAIRY TIE 


Dairy design effectively silk screened 
in white, blue, and yellow, on rich 
maroon satin tie. 

Orders for 10 or more ties $2.00 each, 
postpaid. 


Send check or money order or 
.D., plus postage. 


The ESGEY COMPANY 


120 S. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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the Indicator provide visual indica- 
tions of excessive or efficient smoke 
conditions. 

Fireye Smoke Indicators are ac- 
curate and adjustable beyond require- 
ments of all smoke ordinances. They 
incorporate unique electrical 
and mechanical design features. The 
alarm can be set to operate at any 


many 


smoke density value whatsoever, and 
meter reading is independent of alarm 
setting. Through the use of simplified 
mounting design and a specially de- 
signed shutter located in front of the 
Light installation has 
been greatly simplified. The equip- 


Source lens, 
ment is rugged, durable, and main- 
tenance-free, and has been designed 
to operate under exacting industrial 
conditions of high temperature and 
excessive humidity. 

& 
It's Got Hexachlorophene 


N ANTISEPTIC liquid hand 
soap, containing the new chlor- 
inated diphenyl methane com- 

pound, hexachlorophene, to help re- 
duce bacterial flora on the skin, has 
been developed by the West Disin- 
fecting Company for the special use 
of food handlers, and industrial work- 
ers. 

The West company claims the prod- 
uct is among the first soaps containing 
the anti-bacterial agent hexachloro- 
phene formulated especially for the 
food-handling and industrial fields. It 
is the first soap to contain both hex- 
achlorophene and lecithin, an emol- 
lient and skin-softener, which helps 
reduce certain skin irritations caused 
by frequent hand washing. 

Ordinary soap may remove dirt, 
grease and other foreign matter along 
with a limited number of micro-or- 
ganisms. The Antiseptic Soap, it is 


claimed, will do a good job of clean- 
ing and will also remove a high per- 
centage of many micro-organisms. 

A detailed booklet thoroughly dis- 
cussing this new soap is available from 
West’s main office at 42-16 West 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y., or 
from any of the companys 64 
branches in principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Refrigerated Cabinet 


OUR NEW MODELS of stainless 
steel, electrical refrigerated cabi- 
nets, for handling composite milk 
samples, have just been announced 
by the COMPO-COOLER COM- 
PANY of Glens Falls, New York. 
Three of these new models are to 
accommodate the new 36 bottle trays 
so popular in the middle west. All 








models will now be available with 


either galvanized or stainless steel 


trays. 

The fourth new model is designed 
to take the 30 bottles stacking basket 
familiar in a great many plants. 


All models are now available in 
either single face or double face de- 
signs so samples can be taken in on 


the platform side and out on the la- 








MUCKLE VENTS 


STOP PLANT PARALYSIS 


Receive full profit from every 
man hour of labor by having 





construction, practical in design, 


economical in operation. 
WRITE TODAY! 


MUCKLE MFG. COMPANY 


Owatonna 10, Minnesota 


boratory side. New design fan coils 
provide complete circulation of air 
and eliminate the bothersome neces- 
sity of defrosting. Descriptive circular 
and new reduced price-list available 
on request to Dept. 5. 
a 
That’s My Name, Bub 
NEW FLY TRAP for effective 
fly control called “Big Stinky” 
has met with success since its 
introduction a short time ago by the 
Dioptron Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The fly traps are available in 
both the gallon and half gallon jars 
with a bottle of control buid pasked 
with each. 


William E. Brown, president of the 
company, invented the fly trap after 
seven years of research and experi- 
ment. Mr. Brown said that he be- 
lieves in calling a spade a spade in 
referring to the name chosen for the 
fly trap. “Let’s face it, this is a war 
against disease and against one of the 
worst carriers of disease and there’s 
no use trying to cover up by calling 
a fly trap ‘Little Violet’,” he com- 
mented. 

Big Stinky Control Fluid reacts with 
flies initially attracted by meat or fish 
bait in the jar to produce an odor en- 
ticing to male and female flies at great 
distance. Flies first approach the beam 
of gas and then follow it to the trap. 
As the mass of flies collects, the con- 
trol fluid slowly digests the catch. 


Metal air foils at the top of the jars 
induce air currents that carry away 
the gas and its enticing odor. The in- 
creasing number of flies that enter 
the trap serve as fuel for more gas 
generation, Mr. Brown pointed out. 


He explained that flies are able to 
travel substantial distances to locate 
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pALAV-0-LAC FLAKES 


clean, clear for work- 
rooms, washers, pasteurizers, NE STANDARD cuLTv®" | 
etc. Muckle Vents are sturdy in 





Single Bottle $2.00 


one propagation 


YOU GET ALL THESE 

@ FINER AROMA 

@ FINER FLAVOR 

@ UNIFORM SMOOTHNESS 
in cultured starters propagated 
—according to directions— 
from FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES. 


working manual 
See our Catalog in 
Dairy Industries 


Send for FREE 


Catalog 





THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


NEW YORK - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON 
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the trap because they possess a radar- 
like mechanism which permits them 
to determine their position in space 
with relation to exceedingly small con- 
centrations of an odor. The fly specks 
up the scent and makes a zigzag flight 
along the path of gas projection. If 
the odor gets weak the fly reverses his 
flight to a point where the gas concen- 
tration is greater. 

Arriving at the trap, the fly crawls 
down a metal duct into the glass con- 
tainer where it is poisoned by the 
same chemical that produced the gas- 
eous lure. Once having entered the 
trap, the fly will make no attempt to 
retrace its course as the metal duct 
is shaded to present a dark forbidding 
view in contrast to the transparent 
walls of the container. 


Flies are collected in the trap faster 
than the chemical can convert them 
into a gaseous form, and at the height 
of fly season a gallon of flies may be 
collected in a day or two. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company sup- 
plies the gallon and half-gallon jars 
with metal closures and eight ounce 
control fluid bottle; metal parts by 
Geuder-Paeschke and Frey Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

J 


Sanitary Motor 

SCREENED, splashproof  sani- 
tary motor has been developed 

by engineers of U. S. Motors. 

It is in addition to the totally-en- 
closed type announced last year. The 
screened model, Type CP, is equipped 
with a bottle of control fluid packed 
located underneath so that water can- 
not intrude. Us of screened vents per- 
mits full ventilation, essential in a 
horsepower range from 3 to 7%. The 


new type of motor is fully streamlined, 





finished in baked white enamel and 
meets all sanitation codes. Literature 
may be obtained by writing to U. S. 
Electrical Motors, Inc., 200 East Slau- 
son Avenue, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


File Simplification 


OW TO SIMPLIFY Your Files 
H and Filing Systems” is the sub- 

ject of a new 40 page booklet 
released by Remington Rand Inc. This 
booklet is based on the premise that 
many time saving, work saving filing 
techniques are often unknown to the 
average file clerk. 


Pointing out that filing is really 
quite simple, the booklet charts the 
life cycle of a file, beginning with the 
origin of a record, whether internal or 
external, then progressing through in- 
dexing, the file housing and protec- 
tion, and charge-out, to the retention 
or transfer of the record, including 
the use of modern microfilming equip- 
ment. 


Emphasis is on the simplicity and 
convenience of accurate filing con- 
ducted with adequate filing systems. 
It outlines the essence of scientific fil- 
ing detailing the various indexing fea- 
tures of a good filing system. It also 
brings out the various ways and means 
of finding filed material and even de- 


votes a full page to the problem of 
the proper spelling of names. 

“How to Simplify Your Files and 
Filing Systems” will be used as the 
cornerstone of Remington Rand’s 58th 
annual filing campaign, one of the 
company’s major educational efforts. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
to Frank J. Hastings, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Ask for LBV 396. 


New Case Washer 


-1 BOTTLING MACHINERY 
A Company of Rockaway, N. J., 

has announced a new addition 
to its line of case washers. The new 
washer, known as the Whippet Case- 
washer, will wash all types of cases 
whether of wood or metal. 


Heavy duty pumps installed in 
either an upright or a horizontal posi- 
tion, depending on sanitary require- 
ments plus automatic water level con- 
trols combine to provide the spray 
nozzles with plenty of water. The 
nozzles operate in a variety of ways, 
reciprocal, rotary, and vertical, to 
remove the grease, dirt, and wax that 
gather on cases. The nozzles are des- 
scribed as non-clogging, fan wise with 
large orifices made of stainless steel. 
The washer will act with either hot 
or cold final rinse. 


The washer is constructed for use 
with power conveyor and is equipped 
with stainless steel strainers if speci- 
fied. Case washers are built to cus- 
tomers requirements as to length, 
width and amount of movable sprays 
desired. 

For additional information write to 
A-1 Bottling Machinery Company, 
P. O. Box 172, Rockaway, N. J. 











PRACTICAL 


REFRIGERATED 
| STORAGE 


@ Durable Aluminum Exterior. 


¢ Independent outside instal- 
lation. 








Shipped completely assem- 
bled, electrically refriger- 
ated, ready for operation. 
© LOW UPKEEP — LOW | 
OPERATION EXPENSE 


STURDY-BUILT 


Refrigerated Storage Depots 
Portable refrigerated storage and 


ECO N 0 M l CA L low temperature holding space. 
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Product of F. B. DICKINSON & CO. 
Highland Park Sta, Des Moines, la. 
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Attach this 
your Company letterhead and 
mail today for complete data. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
(Remittance MUST Accompany Order) 
Position Wanted 


50 word maximum, 50c — 2c for each additional word. 


All Other Advertisements 

Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 

Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). 

(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 

Keyed Address 

25¢ additional in the United States. 

50c additional in Foreign Countries. 
When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


BOX NO. AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding 
publication.) 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 




















~ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





REBUILT Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- FOR SALE — Milk Tank Truck: 12 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate gauge stainless steel insulated 2 compart- 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re- ment milk truck tank, 3180 Ibs. front, 
quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply Com- 10,470 Ibs. in rear, with agitator. Tank 
pany, 701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15. two years old. 3” outlets, fits on 178” 

7-M-t.f. wheel base truck. Also 600 gallon stain- 


FOR SALE Viscolizers and homo- 
genizers. Completely rebuilt and = guar- 
anteed. With Standard or late type stain 
less senitary heads and pressure valves 


less steel insulated base truck. Also 600 
gallon stainless steel insulated trailer, 
dual tires. These two pieces can be pur 
chased separately or together. They are 
both in A-1 condition. Phone 190, Cleary’s 


Sulletin ame ‘ices on request. Otto Bie . : . . 7: 
Bulletin and prices on request. to Bie Oneida Milk Company, Rhinelander, Wis- 








feld Co., Watertown, Wisconsin. 9-M cousin. oM 
MUST SELL NEED SPACE 10 FOR SALE Pfaudler glass lined 
gal. C.P. freezer with new 3 HP com- 1000 gallons Storage Tank $500.00. 


pressor, 5400.00. Novelty tank, disrober, Cherry-Burrell Model C six wide soaker 
cho. dipping tank, steel table, 7 bar molds washer $500.00. Cherry-Burrell Model 341 
used 3 months, $900.00 complete. $100.00 Viscolizer set at 400 G.P.H. used only 


worth of fruits and flavors $30.00. 70 six months $1800.00. Middlesex Dairy, 











boxes 2 gal. slab liners 200, to a box 2 Oak St., New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
$4.00 each box. Large bush water defrost 9-M 
coil for hardening room 12x12 new 
Aa hEP . ; aie 
$200.00. Complete dairy bar or store, FOR SALE Milk case trucks, 
everything for $1,000.00. Must sell this Laundry Washers, Extractors and Steam 
month. Jordan's Iee Cream, RR 2 Miamis- —-Botlers. H.C. Keel Company, 7235 
burg, Ohio, or eall 6-2021 after 6 P.M. North Western Avenue, Chicago 45, Illi- 
9-M nois. 8-M-2 
FOR SALE 200 Gallon Cherry-Bur- 
rell pasteurizer, steel jacket, stainless ae MILK, CHEESE FOR SALE - 
welded lining and covers. Fine Condition FOR SALE--Skim milk available in 
used two years—200 gallon same with tank lots or can be manufactured into 


stainless jacket used about eight years cheese on premises. Plant in New York 
but in fine condition. Both of the above State. Reply Box 500, care this publica- 
vats have recording thermometers and tion. S-M-tf 
temperature controls on heating medium. 
100 Galion Pfaudler Low Vat, recording 


thermometer in very fine condition. Glass WANTED TO BUY 


lined. Cherry-Burrell four foot twenty ~ WANTED Whole Milk 
four 1” tube cooler with aluminum slid- ey , 


ing covers. Orrest Hl. Bean, 17 Carlile 
Ave., Utiea, N. Y. 9-M 








r skim milk 
for cheese purposes, tank pick-up, any 
reasonable quantity, preferably in New 
York State. Write Box 400, care this pub- 
lication. S-M-tf 





FOR SALE—-Two 200 gallon stain- 
less steel Cherry-Burrell spray vats, auto- 


matic controls. One 4 wide Cherry-Burrell BUILDING FOR SALE 
Bottle Washer. One Milwaukee Nu-Line 











filler, 35 to 48 per minute. One Cello- Building for sale or Stores and Lofts 
phane hooding machine. One hundred wire for rent in the heart of New York City. 
quart cases. Two York tubular stainless Building is supplied with zero brine re- 
steel coolers, 4000 Ibs. per hour capacity. frigeration, high pressure steam, freight 
Reply Miners Dairy Company, 1539 A elevator, loading platforms, connected 
Street, Butte, Montana. 9-M with Bronx Refrigerating Co. railroad 


66 


siding and overhead beef cunveyor System, 
Stores being vacated by wholesale butter, 
egg, and cheese distributor. Lofts have 
tiled walls and floors now occupied as a 
sour cream pasteurizing and _ bottling 
plant. Present equipment suitable for a 
small ice cream plant. Possession about 
January 1951. Inquire A. J. Dubin, 516 
Westchester Ave., Bronx, N. Y. MElrose 
45-7020. 9-M-3 








POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as plant superintend- 
int or production manager. Fully experi- 
enced in by-products and fluid milk. Also 
experienced in laboratory technician. 
N. Y. licensed bacteriologist. Reply box 
350, care this publication. 9-M 








EXECUTIVE DAIRY ACCOUNT- 
ANT-—Young aggressive accountant de- 
sires position with large dairy concern. 
‘Ten years experience in system design and 
installation, tax work, office management, 
and internal auditing. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with all phases of dairy accounting. 
Reply Box 351, care of this publica- 
tion. 9-M 





PLANTS WANTED 
‘WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 
cheese or butter factory within 400 miles 
of New York City. Reply box 355, care 
this publication. 0-M 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Grape-ade base for mak- 
ing dairy type grape-ade. Nothing to add 
but water. Mixes one to five. Bradway 
Chocolate. New Castle, Indiana. 8-M-tf 











FOR SALE — Truck lettering and 
trademark decals, made for your truck 
and store advertising. Easy to apply; 


uniform, distinetive economical for small 


or large needs, Write for catalog. 
Mathews Company, S27 South Harvey, 
Oak Park, Illinois. S-M-2 





FOR SALE Non Settling Chocolate 
Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber or 
write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana.  8-M-tf 





For Sale DOUBLESEAL rubber in- 
sulator closes gaps under overhead doors, 
stops drafts at 32 below, dirt, snow, driv- 
ing rain. Glance under your doors, when 
closed, to tell if you need seals. Free bul- 
letin. Edwards Industries, Dept. 92, 4268 
Shenandoah Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

9-M-B 





BARGAIN Modern short time milk 
plant. Refrigerated trucks, paper con- 
tainers. 60 miles to New York, 45 miles 
to Philadelphia. Reply box 321, care of 





this publication. 8-M-2 
FOR SALE Dairy Orange-ade base 


made from fresh oranges. Ready to use, 
add nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company, 
New Castle, Indiana. 8-M-f 
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DAIRYPAK APPOINTS SLAGLE 
Dairypak Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Pure- 


Pak paper milk containers, announces 


Incorporated of 
manufacturers of 


the immediate appointment of Charles 
L. Slagle as their sales representative 


CHARiES L. SLAGLE 


in the district of southern Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois. 


Mr. Slagle assumes this position 
with a sound knowledge and_back- 
ground of the dairy business, having 
been active in that field for the past 
twenty years. For the last twelve 
years, Slagle has been associated with 
the Fairmont Foods Co. He is experi- 
enced in milk procurement, dairy pro- 
sales mana- 
ger of milk in Pure-Pak and most re- 


duction, ice cream sales, 


cently in charge of the sales training 
program for Fairmont’s Great Lakes 
Division. 

Headquarters for Mr. Slagle will 
be in Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MILK PLANT — 240 cans daily—ap- 
proved for Newark and State of New Jer- 
wy. Write for full particulars. Box 
number 322, care this publication. S-M-3 











THERMOMETER REPAIR 


Save time and money. 
tombuilt”’ 





Use our “Cus- 
repair service. All makes of 
instruments rebuilt like new. Fine work- 
minship, fair prices and prompt service. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 


funded. Write Fr. Fleischhauer & Son, 
“86. IST place, Hollis 7, New York 
City. S-M 


We repair Mecurial Indieating Ther- 
mometers, dial thermometers and record- 
ing thermometers of all makes. 
ments are reconditioned like new. 
faction guaranteed. 


Instru- 
Satis 
For economical sav- 
ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn- 
erg Thermometer Company, 124 Living- 
‘ton Street, Brooklyn, New York. S-M-tf 


September, 1950 


VISIT U. S. DAIRY INDUSTRY 


French Group Praises U. S. Distribu- 

tion System After Six Week Tour 

A group of 24 representatives of 
various branches of the French dairy 
industry and Government agricultural 
officials warmly praised the U. S. sys- 
tem of milk supply and distribution 
after a tour here. 


The group arrived July 4 and vis- 
ited dairy processing and marketing 
centers in the Middle West. Wash- 
ington, D. C., and New York were 


also on the schedule. 

The representatives of the French 
dairy industry stressed the difference 
in the volume and distribution of milk 
products in this country as compared 
with their own at the close of their 
tour when they were interviewed at a 
New York press conference arranged 
by the Milk Industry Foundation. 

The 
French government officials departed 


group which also included 
August 12th by Air France after the 
interview. 

The took 
dairy processing and marketing cen- 
Detroit, Adell, Medford, 
Bloomer, Monroe, Monticello, Ply- 
mouth, Kiel, Waukesha, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Manitowoc, 
Bay, Clintonville, 
Wausau, Chip- 


tour the visitors to see 


ters in 


Madison, 
Appleton, Green 
Shawano, Caroline, 
pewa Falls, Chicago. They attended 
a five-day seminar dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the industry at the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 
Washington Meeting 
Before returning to New York they 
met in Washington with officials of 


the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration’s technical assistance program, 


Jean M. Gatherson, 
left, Inspector Gen- 
eral in the Ministry 
of Agriculture in 
France chats with 
Charles Speaks of the 
Milk Industry Foun- 
dation and Charles 
W. Kerwood of the 
E.C.A. at the con- 
clusion of a tour of 
the American daily 
industry. 

















DISPLAY 
and: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg-Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 











Division oF 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


INC. 














under whose auspices the tour was 
conducted. 


Col. Charles W. Kerwood, project 
manager for the E.C.A., who accom- 
panied the group explained that the 
French dairymen came to observe 
the facilities of dairy processing, feed- 
ing, pasture improvement, herd man- 
agement, disease control and livestock 
reproduction. They were also inter- 


ested in dairy management and co- 


operative marketing as factors in pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. 
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WEIGHING, SAMPLING, TESTING 
Index of Advertisers (Continued from Page 6) 


A three year study of the sampling practices indicates 


PAGE that it is very difficult always to get representative butter 
a ee, ee ne fat samples. The problem varies in intensity in different 
8 localities, within individual plants and with the seasons 
ree pet ee ee ee eee ee at ee 5S of the year. 
SE NON, BON os kc eb ecdsvesvavsinsenas a2 — a 
eile Mies MME... --sccseeecccceceoneees - [he problem, however, can be greatly minimized by 
Buflovak Division of Blaw-Knox Co.............. 35 following the suggestions outlined below: 
SS Manic ets eccs wits geese danssacwan 65 
c 1. Milk should be emptied into the Weigh Can in 
“herry-Burrell Corp............. 11, Inside Back Cover the downhill fashion to provide maximum mixing 
Creamery Package Mig. a ee er Zack Cover force. 
Ce SE Ae ME CMM ccecceecceeenedaeges aaa 13 
cE Eee rrr Tr reer ae 2. Strainer in weigh can should be 3/16” perfora- 
D tions and free from louvres. 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, Inc.......... 49 . ‘ ; : P 
in cia i. 64 3. Use oversize weigh can to provide added depth 
NI IGN, MMs viene cdsaveaiceeesuwdeadune 15 for better mixing. 
De Laval Separator Co., The....... Inside Front Cover - ‘ z , 
itiienin Be Ce MW. Th... .s«scacececcccesseccs 65 4. Weigh Can should be of the type to provide good 
E mixing. Broad, flat, shallow weigh can should 
Magey C0. 2. scccsccccccccscceccscescescecesecs 63 be avoided. The Oblong type weigh can with 
; eae 3 steep bottom pitch equipped with a blender has 
Perpes Company, Bonsai. Pi. ..cciccccccsccsse 59 5 é , i 
« given excellent results quite consistently around 
Gair Company, Inc., Robert.............ccceeee- 67 the calendar in a large number of plants. i 
General Biochemicals, Ine ‘ 60 5 N : : : : : : : 
i DARA pscakercsessasnsanes S Dhochenirel acitation is o ste » steht dives. 
~~ adie at element 9, 57 ) lech inic i igitation is a step in the righ direc 
Gienmt Biapor Mek Oo... ...cccccccccccccacaacees 60 tion but it may provide false security unless 
ss madeeescibien: uy. ag. ERE CE EEE CECE EET 17 given ample time for mixing. A good mixing 
is sae tN ee kee wade a one orn ee 48 . . . a 
weigh can with proper dumping and sampling 
’ hods has | 1 to 1 e satisfactory 
ee Ce ee 2% methods has been found to be more satisfactory 
Hollingsworth Corp., John R............ceeeecees m4 than mechanical agitation. 
— J 6. Samples should be taken near the center of the 
SEMEN, EIR Ms Us .5 5 an aw cola ed kh wee aad 44 , , : 
Malmehis Wi. WEOBG Ae. oo one oo ow ook noon, 3 weigh can well below the surface of the milk to 
K avoid churned fat in the samples. 
Kendall-Lamar Corporation 4 . 
ATION wc cr cccccccccseceseces ar Bas -— at j > ‘are i 
“rate hege~ yo pl lal la al 5G 7. Proper sampling technique and careful handling 
Kurly-Kate Corporation ..........cccccccecceees 42 of samples should be practiced. 
Kusel Dairy Equipment Co.............ccccccces Do 
ee t ALABAMA RESEARCH 
Se SOE SS ik okie kcicdwewseseudnpeeades 27 , . > 49) 
(Continued from Page 52) 
Manton Gaulin Manufacturing Cx any , 3: : : : : 
Muckle Mf A gueaenseneaeapnateee POR nian a were given a diet supplement of dry whole milk or non- 
a Rie 2 s- Dec e eee eee eeaereseseseseesesrecesecs y i ° : "ai 
° fat dry milk solids. At the same time 41 comparable 
Overton Machine Co... oo oe ooo ccc cccecccncccees 63 youngsters were given no additional milk solids in their 
ordinary daily diet. The results were startling. Improve- 
Peperaynen CO. o6.6sssa 5 a ; ; SAG of 
‘aperlynen Co sane e ence e teen cena enes 00 ment in speed of development was shown by 54% of the 
Pee INE OO, kas anccaveesceseacaee 18, 19 é a ’ , A - 
ER eee children receiving the milk solids supplement and 73% 
R showed improvement in rate of growth. 
Rice & Adams Equipment Division (Pressed Steel «e , , : 
Gar Gomeans, Bac.).........++«...eecccoe... 87 Jones also reports that “interesting sidelights were 
eee: a a renee 5O given by Dr. Spies. He told how children once fidgety in 
) I > 
: eee school quieted and became more interested in studies — 
pealright Company, Inc., The. .......ccccsccccecs 255 


ec Mee 62 how relieved teachers found them better tempered and 

RN ed aig ene 61 disciplined. He spoke of shy and listless children becom- 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Div. (Pressed Steel Car Com 
pany, Ine.) 39 


ing friendly and energetic — joining in games.” 








IN NOE CNG iiss 2 6 ak adv nod osenrwaceancior BS | Milk solids made the difference and homemakers 

- : ; assure their families a high level of milk solids by serving 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co., Ine............ 20 e hy . ° : . 

Thomsen & Sons, Il. C................. 6? dairy products and foods which contain substantial 

amounts of milk or nonfat milk solids. Bread, sausage, 

U. 8. Electrical Motors...........+++seeeeeeeees 45 confections, cakes and prepared mixes can be excellent 

Viking P an Vv sources of the important nutrients of milk. Selection of 

king EEN yo Wa cee waned Ge 04: ae b Nita oe eis 61 . 7 P ‘ 2 . 

w foods containing milk solids assures improved diet not 

Waukesha Foundry Co............cccecceeceee. 47 only for children but for the whole family. Jones says his 

Wood Co., John (Superior Metalware Division)... 59 visit with Dr. Spies made him “cognizant of the role dry 
I WE Py I Ow ins occ swan dwedenbénwa 3 ‘ ‘ ' ee : 

are milks are destined to play in the alleviation of under- 

. . . . . ~” 

nourishment — and the maladjustment it carries with it. 
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